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The boss sez to me — 
MORE DARN THINGS CAN 


HAPPEN TO A BAKER 
IN WARTIME! 


“6000 GRIEF, HE SAYS, Now FRED Leaves To 
TOTE A RIFLE! HOWM | GONNA KEEP THis 
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— AS IF | DIONT HAVE ENOUGH WORRY ALREADY 
‘~ .. WITH SUGAR SHORTAGES AND TIRE 
TROUBLES AN’ A MILLION OTHER THINGS 

bes 


* OH, WELL,” HE Says, “IM Not KICKIN’. | WANTA Do 
My PART To KEEP THE FLAG WAVIN’. ANYWAY, 
BREAKIN IN GREEN HELP pps — SO TOUGH 
IF YOUR FLOUR ALWAYS 
BEHAVES RIGHT — 
LIKE PILLSBURYS " Le 
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Yes; My Boss May Do A LITTLE 
CRABBIN Now AN THEN, BuT GENeR- 
ALLY HES A PRETTY Goon Scour. / 
SMART, T00. HE SAYS, WHY WRESTLE 
WiTH ANY MORE UNCERTAINTIES 

THAN YOu HAVE To? HE SAYS 
PILLSBURYS FLOUR Is ONE THING 


Pillsbury’s 
BAKERY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 








General Offices. Mane apele, Mine 


You CAN DEPEND ON EVEN 
IN THESE TIMES ! 
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Those Who Have Complete Faith in Buying Flour Milled to 

Specifications Would Be Amazed if They Knew How Many 

Different Ways Millers Can Mill to Formula—with Wide 
Variations in Cost and Baking Performance 








“ISMERTA” is milled to a formula,—our formula. 


“ISMERTA” specifications require a particular type 
and selection of wheat. 


“ISMERTA” performance requires a specific kind of 
careful milling. 


“ISMERTA” uniformity demands machine-tool exact- 
ness in laboratory supervision and checking. 





Not one of these things is required in the same degree 
to merely supply flour milled to some standard of pro- 
tein and ash. Good millers know these things. Too 
many trusting. bakers do not half appreciate them. 


“ISMERTA” 


ls not a standard quality flour. 
lt is a different and better flour. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
gq MILLING COMPANY gy 


qmay KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





1 AMERICAN |) 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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gf - 
COCKADE! 


4 Types 11.50 to 1200 Protein 


PROTECTION! 


4 Types 1200 to 12.50 Protein 





. 
(Trade Name Flour Mill f Ameri Inc.) 


Chicago Office: ST LOUIS mo Boston, Mass., Office: 
” ‘7 » 


KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
844 Rush Street 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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Route 2, Box 2, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Tri-State Milling Company 
Rapid City 

South Dakota 

Gentlemen: 


I notice that_the bags in which your 
Swan's Down Flour is packed bear the 
Bemis "Cat in the bag" trademark. I 
want to thank you for having printing 
on these flour sacks that comes out in 
washing with no effort at all. I do 
appreciate not having to boil the sacks 
in lye to_remove the printing before I 
use the cloth for garments. 


Use of this cloth means quite a lot to 
me, because there are eight of us in 
our family and we use all the way from 
24 to $0 sacks of flour a year. 


I thank you mentally every time I wash 
a sack. 






Mrs. J. R. Armstrong 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn 
Detroit * East Pepperell » Houston 
Angeles + Louisville + Memphis 


Buffalo + Chicago + Denver 
Indianapolis » Kansas City « Los 
Minneapolis * New Orleans 


New York City » Norfolk + Oklahoma City * Omaha + Peoria + Pittsburgh + St. Louis 


Salina + Salt Lake City * San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita 
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Mrs. J. R. Armstrong and her daughter show garments 
they have made from Swan’s Down flour bags. No- 
tice that there’s not a trace of the Bemis Washout 
Inks with which the Swan’s Down brand was printed. 


Thousands of Families Make 
Clothing from Bemis Flour Bags 


Tuousanps of families that buy flour and feed 
in Bemis Bags, with brands brilliantly printed 
in Bemis Washout Inks, enjoy a bonus of ex- 
tra value. They use the bag materials in mak- 
ing garments. It will cost you nothing to give 
this bonus to users of your products. Get in 
touch with your Bemis man for details. 
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MAKES MONEY FOR YOU 
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1. UNIFORMITY 
2. PERFORMANCE 
3. FLAVOR 

4. SALES 


You'll win repeat business with 
the tempting taste and finer eating 
qualities of every loaf baked with 
the distinctive full-flavored flours 
from the high altitude wheat em- 
pire. In your shop, these flours give 
you a desirable margin of safety in 
mixing and fermentation time, pro- 
ducing pure-white breads, smooth 
in texture, delightful to eat. Next ea 
time, specify these sales-making : 
flours — enriched and plain. You'll 
like their economy, strength, and 


dependability in shop performance. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sewing The Baker Uf America for wn58 Yeats 
ws sacra & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eave, COLORADO 





BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER 


AMERICA 


eceaianangptieii ste 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 





GOLDEN CREST 


A warrant of quality is only as good 
as the reputation of the miller who 
makes it. 


These flours invite your favor with- 
out excessive promises of superla- 
tive merit. We do assure you that 
they are fine flours possessing bal- 
ance, dependability and assured 
high baking performance under fair 
conditions. 


And the good repute of this com- 











pany is back of every sack. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 





Che -Northwestern-Miller 
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THE GREAT UNSCRAMBLING ACT 


* 


* * 





* * 


Some of the Aftermath of Food Control in World War I 


OLLOWING quickly upon the 
Ph smistie that ended hostilities in 

World War I, came an order from 
the United States Food Administration 
canceling all flour regulations. Mills 
were required to continue operations un- 
der license, however, and the situation 
in general was rendered ambiguous by 
a phrase in the order which said, in 
effect, that all regulations were removed 
except those that were not. No one in 
the administration was willing to issue 
any clarifying statement or to announce 
any far-reaching policy in the absence 
of Mr. Hoover, the food administrator, 
and Mr. Barnes, chief of the Grain Ad- 
ministration, who at the moment were in 
Europe. 

Two things, however, were perfectly 
clear: (1) the guaranty of a basic price 
to the farmer for all wheat of the 1919 
crop put the government in what ap- 
peared to be the anomalous position of 
artificially maintaining high prices, to the 
detriment of the American people; and 
(2) every one connected with the han- 
dling of wheat or its products was in 
danger of suffering further and serious 
losses from such sudden announcements 
of changes in government policy as had 
marked the closing weeks of 1918. The 
attention of the milling industry early 
in 1919 was, therefore, concentrated 
chiefly on these two points. 


THE WHEAT PRICE GUARANTY 


The situation with regard to the wheat 
price guaranty may be summarized as 
follows. Early in the fall of 1918, when 
the end of the war did not by any means 
appear to be in sight, and the need for 
an increased wheat acreage seemed im- 
perative, the minimum price of wheat of 
the 1919 crop, not yet in the ground, 
was fixed by presidential proclamation 
on the basis of $2.26 bu, Chicago. The 
sudden signing of the armistic, the ap- 
parent prospect of a quick return to 
normal market levels, and the December 
forecast of an enormous crop of winter 
wheat, all combined to indicate that com- 
mercial wheat prices would drop far be- 
low the government guaranty. The gov- 
ernment manifestly could not go back on 
its promise to the farmers, nor could it 
maintain an artificial level of domestic 
wheat prices far in excess of those de- 
termined by conditions abroad. The only 
solution seemed to be to reimburse the 
farmers to the full extent of any depre- 
ciation of the market price below the 
one fixed by the guaranty, even if the 
total burden thus imposed on the people 
for the benefit of a single class amounted, 
as it conceivably might, to a billion dol- 
lars or more. 

In such a program there was a clearly 
apparent danger to every handler of 


wheat and its products. Believing, as 
almost every one did, that the price of 
wheat could be held up only by the 
force of government control, it was felt 
that the moment this control was raised, 
every holder of wheat or flour stocks 
would face a sudden and perhaps ruinous 
shrinkage in their value. Flour worth 
$10 bbl today might be worth $5 tomor- 
row. Against such a danger the only 
apparent safeguard was never to have 
on hand any stocks at all, which would 
virtually put the wheat-handling, mill- 
ing, flour jobbing and making industries 
out of business. 


THE LEVER ACT oF 1919 


As a first step toward meeting this 
situation the former Milling Division 
chairmen were named as a committee to 
watch over the interests of the milling 
industry in connection with pending leg- 
islation in Washington. This special leg- 
islative committee, with James F. Bell 
as chairman, was appointed Jan. 10, 1919. 

On Jan. 29 Mr. Barnes issued a state- 
ment to the effect that there would cer- 
tainly be no change in the basic wheat 
price before June, this announcement 
having a marked influence in temporarily 
reassuring the trade. Mr. Barnes stood, 
at the time, almost alone in the expressed 
belief—which subsequent facts more than 
justified—that wheat prices for the 1919 
crop might never drop below the guar- 
anteed level. While fully recognizing 
the need for safeguarding against the 
dangers of such a decline, he saw the 
situation abroad far more clearly than 
most Americans, and repeatedly pointed 
out that, until the crop was actually 
harvested, and the needs of Europe were 
fully known, it was impossible to demon- 
strate that the world price level would 
involve a reduction in the American 
markets. 

On Feb. 8 Congressman Asbury F. 
Lever introduced H.R. 15,976, “an act 
to enable the President to carry out the 
price guaranties made to producers of 
wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 
and to protect the United States against 
undue enhancement of its liabilities 
thereunder.” There were extensive hear- 
ings. The millers’ committee, working 
chiefly through Mr. Bell, was in constant 
attendance. 

As finally enacted the bill contained 
a clause providing that as between 
wheat and flour “preference shall be 
given to the exportation of flour except 
when the public interest would in the 
judgment of the President be unjustly 
affected thereby.” 

The Lever Act did not of itself settle 
the question of protection in the event 
of a sudden decline in prices. It simply 


(Continued on page 18) 





Here is Julius H. Barnes as he appeared in the days of his chieftainship 
of the fabulous United States Grain Corporation of World War I. Well known 
to the grain trade prior to this official episode, he became and remained for a 
decade or more top grain man of the world. Not since the early thirties has he 
been concerned with grain or grain products, but he is still actively engaged 
in varied manufacturing and development projects carried on from his office 
on Rector Street in New York City. He maintains residences not only in New 
York, but also in Duluth, Minn., which was his former home, 

“Who’s Who” says that Julius Howland Barnes was born in Little Rock, 
Ark., Feb. 2, 1873. He was educated in the public schools of Duluth and 
Washington, D. C., and after attaining national prominence was honored by de- 
grees from Harvard, Dartmouth, the University of Pittsburgh and Syracuse 
University. 

Mr. Barnes’ connection with the United States Food Administration Grain 
Corporation (later the United States Grain Corporation), was from August, 1917, 
to July, 1920. During the last year of this period he was United States wheat 
director. 

He was president, in post-World War I years of the Erie & St. Lawrence 
Corporation, the McDougall-Duluth Co., and the McDougall-Duluth Shipbuild- 
ing Co. At present he is head of the Intercontinental Development Co., and di- 
rector of the Pejepscot Paper Co., and chairman of the board of the Klearflax 
Linen Looms, Inc. In 1921-24 he was president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and the chairman of the board from 1929 to 1931. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





If wheat could, it would feel 











mighty good about being selected 
for POLAR BEAR FLOUR. It’s 
something akin to being chosen 


for officer’s training. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








When we pick and choose from the harvest about to roll in 
we have the careful miller in mind. We want the millers 
who look for their kind of milling wheat in our bins to find 
it there, just as they have for more than a half century. 


F. C, VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President im 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President - : 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. RED WING FLOUR 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
nie.  . due THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








“She 


(()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS () 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 








CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS* 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS : FLOUR 
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ODT Expected to Abandon 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILEAGE REDUCTION OF 33 1-3% MAY 
BE MADE MANDATORY 


outta. 
Deluge of Protests Concerning Return Load Requirement Has 
Effect in Washington—Revisions in Truck Orders 
Anticipated by End of Week 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Complete aban- 
donment of the back-haul requirements 
of the conservation orders of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of an upward revision 
in the mileage reduction—probably a 
fixed reduction of at least 334%,% be- 
low the total miles covered in 1941— 
may be ODT’s answer to the avalanche 
of protests which industry has on file 
in Chairman Eastman’s office. 

Before the week is out, ODT is ex- 
pected to disclose full details of how 
orders No. 5 and No. 6 are to be revised. 
There is strong opinion among the 
transportation experts on Chairman 
Eastman’s staff that the backhaul pro- 
vision is entirely too drastic. Some of 
the ODT staff members, in fact, believe 
that the 75% return load requirement 
is not actually a conservation measure, 
and that the only way trucks and tires 
can “last for the duration” is to make 
mandatory a fixed mileage reduction in 
their use. 

ODT officials now believe that indus- 
try generally realizes that if they want 
their trucks to continue in service, a 
reduction in their use is necessary. This 
reduction can be realized only by a cur- 
tailment in the total mileage covered, so 
the trend of thought among ODT offi- 
cials as this dispatch is written is that 
the 25% reduction in mileage—set out 
in previous orders of the transportation 
agency—is too low to accomplish the 
results desired. The reduced mileage re- 
quirement, therefore, seems certain to 
be fixed at a minimum of 3314% lower 
than the monthly miles covered during 
1941. © 

An indication of the thinking of ODT 

officials was given by Edward J. 
Buhner, of the division of motor trans- 
port, in addressing the National Ferti- 
lizer Association at Hot Springs, Va., 
on June 20, when he said: “To meet 
present conditions, the first thing we 
must do is to eliminate every unneces- 
sary mile of truck travel. We must 
see to it that trucks do not travel empty 
more than is absolutely necessary. . 
If we allow the motor transport system 
of this country to collapse, the impact 
upon industry and upon the railroad 
system will be nothing short of disas- 
trous. The discomfort of such changes 
as may be necessary under our orders 
cannot be compared to the discomfort 
which all of us would suffer if such a 
condition were allowed to develop.” 

Mr. Buhner declared there are ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 vehicles in the 
country which are used to transport 
farm products to market and supplies 
back to the farms. He urged the in- 
dustry to co-operate with the farmers in 
order to cut down mileage and “give the 
farmer’s truck a loaded return haul.” 

“Farmers are being urged to pool 
their transportation requirements and 


alternate the use of equipment, thus 
coming to town with fully loaded trucks 
and returning from town with payloads,” 
Mr. Buhner said. “Since the farmer is 
your customer, you should tie in closely 
with the farm vehicle conservation pro- 
gram. 

“Another thing that deserves your 
careful consideration, and possibly re- 
vising of your sales programs, is the 
elimination of the unnecessary empty 
miles that exist in certain operations 
where one manufacturer or dealer pene- 
trates too deeply into distant terri- 
tories where a competitor is able to 
better supply the need and thus reduce 
truck mileage. Certain adjustments of 
territory among yourselves are alto- 
gether possible if plans for such adjust- 
ments do not violate federal law.” 

An indication of this willingness to 
modify the return load feature of the 
orders was obtained by Herman Fakler, 
Washington representative of the mill- 
ing industry, who conferred with ODT 
officials June 17 on the question of how 
the flour mills were attempting to meet 
the government’s requirements. Mr. Fak- 
ler informally presented to ODT a verbal 
report of the deliberations of the millers 
at their St. Louis meeting June 12. He 
outlined the two-point program which the 
Millers National Federation was pre- 
pared to present officially to ODT for 
adoption. The two points included a 
request to eliminate the 75% backhaul 
provision and substitute therefore an 
order that trucks be loaded to 100% 
capacity either on the outward or in- 
ward trip, and in addition, the mills 
would decrease the miles per ton by 25% 
as compared with 1941, or reduce the 
total mileage by 331,%, instead of the 
25% cut now required by ODT. 

Without definitely stating the nature 
of the modifications which are now un- 
der consideration, ODT officials impressed 
Mr. Fakler with the fact that some 
changes are to be made. If these changes 
cannot be decided upon by July 1, a fur- 
ther postponement in the effective date 
will be made by ODT. On the basis 
of these infurmal assurances, Mr. Fakler 
made no definite appointment for the 
millers’ special committee to come to 
Washington to officially present their 
case to ODT. Instead, he decided that 
it was expedient for the flour industry 
to await the promulgation of the changes 
now being considered by ODT before 
asking for the adoption of the program 
agreed upon at the St. Louis meeting. 
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Feed Manufacturers 
Defend Interpretation 


Cuicaco, I1n1r.—The American Feed 
Manufacturers Association, which shortly 
after June 1 interpreted Amendment No. 


9 


Backhaul 


_ 





2 to ODT Order No. 5 as exempting most 
types of feed deliveries from the order, 
believes that this interpretation is justi- 
fied by the wording of the amendment. 
Officials of the ODT have denied that 
such an exemption was intended. 

In subsections 5 and 6 of the amend- 
ment, the exemption from “over the 
” service was applied to “the trans- 
portation and delivery of property di- 
rectly to the ultimate consumer thereof, 
in a motor truck not used in carrying 
any other property, which leaves from 
and returns to the point of origin on the 
same calendar day, or when the property 
is transported solely for the purpose of 
sale to retail dealers in a vehicle oper- 
ated by the seller or an employee there- 
of, which vehicle leaves from and returns 
to the point of origin on the same cal- 
endar day.” 

Officials of the ODT contend that these 
exemptions apply only to such salesmen- 


roac 


truckers as drivers of bread or milk 
trucks. 
The American Feed Manufacturers 


Association, in a bulletin issued June 19, 
stated: “The wording of these exemp- 
tions is perfectly clear and plain and 
would, as we stated, exempt feed deliv- 
eries from a dealer to a farmer consumer 
or feed deliveries from a manufacturer 
to a dealer from the restrictions at- 
tached to those operations defined as 
‘over the road’ service. Certain officials 
of the ODT have taken the position that 
regardless of the plain language in the 


amendment our interpretation is not what 
they meant to convey in this amendment 
and that these operations covering deliv- 
ery of feeds from manufacturer to dealer 
and from dealer to farmer consumer are 
not exempted from the term ‘over the 
road’ service. Our association traffic men 
and many other competent traffic experts 
hold, however, that our interpretation is 
what the amendment says regardless of 
what those who issued the amendment 
meant to say. 

“Our previous circular informed you 
that this whole matter of revision of the 
ODT Orders 3, 4 and 5 was being con- 
sidered and that it was quite possible 
that some changes would be made _ be- 
tween now and July 1. Beyond that 
date there is no assurance of a continu- 
ance of this postponement and until the 
ODT officials go over this matter further, 
decide what they want to do and state 
it in clear terms, we are simply abiding 
by the language of the amendment thus 
far issued. It is very probable, however, 
that.this amendment will be reissued and 
changed and whether there will be a per- 
manent modification of the original or- 
ders cannot be determined until the 
ODT makes public its final decision in 
the matter.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GOLF PARTY PLANNED 

The Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia will 

hold a golf outing at the Torresdale- 

Frankford Country Club, at Frankford 

and Grant Avenues, Philadelphia, July 1. 








IOWA TRUCK POOL ORGANIZATION 
GIVEN OFFICIAL ODT APPROVAL 


Raymond Fleck Named Chairman of Group’s Permanent Com- 
mittee—Clearing Offices for Handling of Farm Products 
to Be Set Up Soon 


Des Mornes, lowa.—The truck pooling 
plan of the Iowa grain, feed and seed 
trades has been officially approved by 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, according to Graydon Swan- 
son, secretary of the Western Grain and 
Feed Association. 

Organization of the Iowa Grain, Feed 
and Seed Truck Pool has been completed, 
with three representatives from each of 
the nine districts of the state forming a 
permanent committee. Raymond Fleck, 
Kilduff, Iowa, was elected chairman of 
the committee; and P. E. Bates, assist- 
ant manager of George P. Sexauer & 
Son, Inc., Des Moines, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
appointed were Raymond Fleck; Floyd 
Fields, Standard Seed Co., Des Moines, 
secretary of the Iowa Seed Dealers As- 
sociation; Graydon Swanson; Howard 
Boeke, States Sales Co., Des Moines, and 
A. E. Sargent, Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines. 

Steps will be taken at once to set up 
state, county and district clearing offices 
to pool shipments so that by July 1 the 
feed, grain and seed dealers can comply 
with the ODT rule 501 which requires 
that all trucks making deliveries outside 
the local delivery area return loaded to 
at least 75% of capacity. 


The state office is located in Des 
Moines. Clearance offices are to be es- 
tablished in each county, and a central 
office in each of the nine districts. 

The Iowa Grain, Feed and Seed Truck 
Pool is co-operating with the Farm-to- 
Market Carriers Association, which in- 
corporated the plan of the pool with its 
own plan when it was forwarded to 
Washington for approval. The plan al- 
lows state-wide participation of all those 
interested in intrastate movement of 
freight by truck. D. D. Allerdyce, of 
Hampton, Iowa, is president of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Farm-to-Market 
Carriers Association executive commit- 
tee, and M. S. Christianson, of Des 
Moines, is secretary. 

The committees of the two organiza- 
tions feel that when their plans are fully 
worked out trucking service to farmers 
and others can be carried on in Iowa 
without any serious inconvenience to 
those served and with a saving of as 
much as 50% on tires and gas. 

State offices of the trucking carriers’ 
association are to be in Des Moines. 
The setup is to be centered around the 
meat packing cities of the state, and live- 
stock trucks are to be used to haul back 
such materials. as feed; seed, fertilizer 
and building equipment. 
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D. C.—In a move de- 
signed to clarify the definition of the 
term “flour,” Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson on June 20 issued Amend- 
ment No. 6 to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

Bleached, bromated and enriched flours 
are standard types considered in general 
commercial usage to be flour and sold in 
direct competition with other types of 
flour. Hence, in the new amendment 
which becomes effective June 22, 1942, 
these items are included in the definition 
of the term “flour,” and not “flour mixes” 
or “cake mixes.” 

Previously, in Amendment No. 2 to 
the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
the definition of “flour” included phos- 
phated and self rising flour; the defini- 
tion of “cake mixes” and “flour mixes” 


WASHINGTON, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BLEACHED, BROMATED, ENRICHED 
FLOURS DEFINED AS “FLOUR” 


OPA Amendment No. 6 to Price Bill Officially Excludes Flours 
From Price Provisions—Effective Date 
June 22 


included combinations of flour or flours 
with any other ingredients except those 
used in making phosphated and self ris- 
ing flours. 

This created some trade uncertainty as 
to whether bleached, bromated and en- 
riched flours were to be included under 
the term “flour”—which is excepted from 
provisions of the General Maximum 
Price Regulations at all levels and sizes 
—or under “cake mixes” or “flour mixes,” 
which are excluded from the general 
ceiling if sold in packages of more than 
three pounds. Many grocery stores sell 
bleached, bromated and enriched flours 
in small-lot packages of three pounds or 
less. The new amendment, which classi- 
fies bleached, bromated, and enriched 
flour as “flour,” clears up such uncer- 
tainties. 





GREAT LAKES VESSELS 
REQUISITIONED BY U. S. 


Two Steamers Taken to Replace Freighters 
Sunk Off East Coast—Further 
Removals Rumored 

The government is beginning to requi- 
sition vessels on the Great Lakes to take 
the place of freighters sent to the bot- 
tom by enemy action along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Two steamers were removed 
from the lake fleet last week, and it is 
said that four to six more are to follow 
shortly. 

This means that the already curtailed 
number of boats available to carry grain 
from western lake ports to Buffalo has 
again been sharply reduced. Some weeks 
ago, the government announced that 
every vessel on the Great Lakes capable 
of carrying iron ore would be diverted 
from grain to ore, and some concern 
was expressed then as to whether there 
would be a sufficient number of vessels 
to properly care for the needs of the 
eastern milling and grain trades. This 
latest action complicates the situation 
still more. 
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MACARONI FIRM TO OPEN 
SALT LAKE CITY BRANCH 

Sart Lake Ciry, Uran.—The Scarpelli 
brothers—John, Sam C. and A. F.—op- 
erators of the Porter-Scarpelli Maca- 
roni Co. at Portland, Oregon, have in- 
corporated a $30,000 branch of their firm 
in Salt Lake City, joining with William 
J. Lowe, Salt Lake City attorney. 

Scheduled to be in operation in the 
near future, the new Salt Lake City plant 
will be located in the Bintz building at 
Fifth West and Second South streets, 
and will employ between 40 and 50 per- 
sons, mostly women, according to Mr. 
Lowe. Machinery is expected to arrive 
about July 1, and the plant will be in 
operation soon thereafter. 

Officers of the firm are John Scarpelli, 
president; Sam C. Scarpelli, vice presi- 
dent, and A. F. Scarpelli, secretary-treas- 
urer. They indicated that the decision 
to establish a plant in Salt Lake City 
was prompted as a means of reducing 
freight rates. 


CONTROL OFFICIALS 
CANCEL CONVENTION 


No 1942 General Meeting of Association of 
American Feed Control Officials 
Will Be Conducted 

No convention will be conducted by 
the Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials in 1942, the executive com- 
mittee has announced. Annual meetings 
usually have been held each fall in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but convention hotel facili- 
ties no longer are available there. Other 
factors influencing the cancellation are 
the increasing difficulty of travel and 
the fact that many state departments 
have forbidden out-of-state travel for 
employees. 

In order that necessary business of the 
association can be continued, it is ex- 
pected that a meeting of the executive 
committee will be held this fall, at which 
reports of committees and investigators 
will be considered. This will be limited 
only to essential business. The various 
states have been asked for proxies from 
official representatives in order to carry 
out this program. 

Present officers and committees will 
continue to serve the association until 
the next general convention. 
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GENERAL MILLS DECLARES 
$1 QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
Directors of General Mills, Ine., on 
June 22, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share on common stock, 
payable Aug. 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord July 10. The payment, approxi- 
mating $665,000, is the fifty-sixth con- 
secutive dividend on General Mills com- 
mon and maintains the rate in effect dur- 
ing recent months. 
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BAKERS GOLF TOURNAMENT 
WON BY G. W. WHEELER 
New York, N. Y.—G. Warren Wheeler 
won first prize at the June golf tourna- 
ment of the Bakers’ Club, held at ithe 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club, Scarbor- 
ough-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., June 17. 
Second prize went to F. Daniels, third to 
Grant Van Sant. and fourth to E. L. 


Timberman. The blind bogey guest prize 
was won by W. M. McDonald and the 
member’s prize by R. F. Poff. 

Joseph A. Lee, chairman of the golf 
committee, presided at a meeting fol- 
lowing dinner, when the prizes were pre- 
sented. It is planned to hold the next 
tournament at the Garden City (N. Y.) 
Country Club, but dates have not yet 
been fixed. 
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NORTHWESTERN MILL CO. 
CLOSES TOLEDO PLANT 


Torepo, On10.—The Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., operating mills at To- 
ledo and Mount Vernon, Ohio, has de- 
cided to discontinue operation of the 
Toledo unit for the duration of the war 
and to concentrate its milling in the 
plant at Mount Vernon. Headquarters 
will continue to be at Toledo, as in the 
past, in its own office building located 
on the property where the elevator and 
warehouse will be used for the storage 
and handling of wheat only. 
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PITTSBURGH CLUB TO MEET 

E. J. Bermel, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club, has called a meeting 
for Monday, June 29, at 12 noon in the 
William Penn Hotel. Important matters 
relative to the business of jobbers and 
warehouse dealers is to be discussed as 
well as the matter of carrying charges. 
Luncheon will be served prior to the 
business session. 
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DWIGHT K. YERXA JOINS 
STAFF OF COMMANDER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Effective July 1, 
Dwight K. Yerxa, formerly vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., becomes vice president 
and general sales manager of the Com- 





Dwight K. Yerxa 


mander Milling Co., of Minneapolis, proc- 
essor of spring wheat and durum prod- 
ucts. This is the position made vacant 
by the elevation of E. J. Quinn to the 
vice presidency and director of sales 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

An interesting point in connection with 
Mr. Yerxa’s new position is that the 
company’s Minneapolis mill is the plant 
he built when he entered business for 
himself many years ago, under the name 
Yerxa, Andrews and Thurston. 
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WAGE-HOUR OVERTIME 
PROVISION CLARIFIED 


Belo and Missel Case Decisions Throw 
Light on Legality of Overtime Com- 
putation Plans, Says MNF 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Partial settlement of 
the three-year-old controversy on the 
overtime provision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act came with the recent 
Supreme Court decisions of the cele- 
brated Belo and Missel cases. The Mill- 
ers National Federation, in a recent bul- 
letin, makes the following comments 
on these decisions: 

“Despite the court’s ruling against the 
wage-hour division in the Belo case and 
for the division in the Missel, the two 
decisions taken together greatly clarify 
the legality of various plans used by 
employers for computing overtime, par- 
ticularly in the case of employees who 
work fluctuating hours for a guaranteed 
weekly income. 

“The decisions in these two cases were 
contrary because the facts were entirely 
different. In the Belo case, the court 
upheld the employer’s method of com- 
puting overtime because a written con- 
tract had been entered into with each 
employee stipulating the basic hourly 
rate of pay, which squares with the em- 
ployer’s intention to guarantee a weekly 
income. Under the contract, an employee 
was entitled to more than his weekly 
guarantee when he worked more than 
541, hours in a single week. The court 
observed that in such a case it is ‘clear- 
ly the guaranty that becomes inoperative 
and the hourly rate fixed by the con- 
tract that is controlling.’ 

“Furthermore, the court held that the 
act does not prohibit paying over- 
time at a rate in excess of 150% of 
the stipulated basic rate for the 
statutory work week. Consequently, a 
guaranteed weekly income which contem- 
plates compensation for overtime as well 
as basic pay is permitted under the act 
so long as overtime is paid at ‘not less 
than one and one half times such basic 
rate’ as fixed in the employee’s contract. 

“In the Missel decision a different 
set of facts was involved. Here there 
was no stated hourly rate and no pro- 
vision for overtime, although a contract 
was used. Under the decision in the 
Missel case an employer who engages a 
worker for a fixed weekly wage of $40 
for irregular hours and works him 65 
hours (in a year when the maximum 
was 44) owes the employee $46.38. This 
is computed by figuring the basic hours 
at the hourly rate, plus the overtime at 
time and a half. This rule was followed 
in this case, in the absence of a specific 
provision for other methods of comput- 
ing as in the Belo case where the court 
said ‘that is the agreement of the parties 
and it is within the letter and intention 
of the law.’” 

The federation also pointed out that 
another difference between the two cases 
which apparently carried considerable 
weight with the court was the fact that 
Belo treated its employees very gener- 
ously in regard to such matters as sick- 
leaves with full pay. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BISCUIT COMPANY MOVES 

Crxcinnatt, On10.—The Strietman Bis- 
cuit Co. is moving its manufacturing 
plant to a new home on Wooster Pike at 
Trade and Mariemont. The old plant 
has been located on Central Parkway in 
the downtown area for many years. ~~ 








er- 
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S. E. MILLERS ENDORSE 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 


ODT Official Explains Truck Rulings—Com- 
plete Compliance With Government 
Regulations Urged at Meeting 
LovisvittE, Ky.—Co-operation in the 
flour enrichment program commanded 
major attention at the semiannual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Millers Associa- 
tion held at the Brown Hotel here June 
16. Special consideration was also given 
to problems of the national situation and 
methods of complying with the new regu- 

lations brought about by the war. 

Fred Borries, president of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, announced 
that his company, as of June 15, had 
fully adopted the flour enrichment pro- 
gram on all family flour. A resolution 
was offered which re-endorsed the pro- 
gram for the enrichment of flour, and 
again recommended that all members 
should consider as a patriotic duty the 
enrichment of all family flour and join 
in the Millers National Federation pro- 
gram. 

It was also suggested that, in addition 
to publicity that has been given to the 
movement, the county agents in the en- 
tire territory be asked to co-operate, 
as they carry considerable weight in 
their communities and could materially 
aid in getting the housewives’ co-opera- 
tion in the use of enriched flour. 

The meeting was opened by Norman 
Christley, Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., president of the association, 
and Ralph H. Missman, Evansville, Ind., 
secretary, was on duty for his first full- 
time meeting as secretary. 

F. S. Crawford, field manager, Divi- 
sion of Motor Transport, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Louisville, dis- 
cussed the various ODT regulations as 
they affect common and private carriers. 
He answered many questions relative to 
local and distance deliveries, full load- 
ing, return loads and reduced mileage 
on local deliveries. 

A representative of the AMA, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed the many prob- 
lems of a large wheat crop this year and 
lack of storage space to take care of it. 
He pointed out that Kansas alone had 
a considerable wheat increase this sea- 
son, and, with present carry-overs, it is 
going to be a problem to find storage for 
the new wheat crop. 

Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, discussed 
price ceiling matters as affecting flour 
and feed and also went over the flour 
enrichment program developments, stat- 
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EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS PLEDGE 
CO-OPERATION IN WAR EFFORTS 


Convention at Binghamton, N. Y., Hears John K. Westberg— 
Federation Re-elects Carpenter and Thompson—Resolutions 
Ask That No Preferences Be Shown to Co-ops 


ing that considerable progress was being 
made and that it was believed that the 
Millers National Federation would short- 
ly have the 80% quota of production ca- 
pacity in many districts. Mr. Steen 
held that the program is in the national 
interest, is of material benefit to the 
consumer, and that the millers now fully 
recognize that it is a sound program 
and that the government favors it. The 
chief difficulty is in securing full co-oper- 
ation in the matter of private brands, 
owned by chain store organizations or 
wholesale grocers, but progress is being 
made even with these organizations. The 
jobber has naturally been opposed to the 
increased floor space and increases in 
investment needed if he is to carry both 
enriched and regular flour, but if the 
mills will co-operate and go all out in 
favor of enrichment of all family flour, 
then the jobber would not need to carry 
both enriched and regular. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., under the heading 
“The Soft Wheat Miller in the National 
Nutritional Program,” discussed the gen- 
eral program and progress that was be- 
ing made. 

S. T. Chase, manager, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills, held that the national feder- 
ation had done a splendid job in connec- 
tion with the effort to develop the en- 
richment program. He also said that it 
was his opinion that if the small mills 
in the southeastern territory did not take 
a definite stand, they would soon be 
facing legislation in these states that 
would make enriched flour compulsory. 
Mr. Chase also discussed arguments of 
some small mills that if they were to 
enrich at a cost of about 25c¢ bbl, it 
might result in an unfair competitive sit- 
uation in some sections, where producers 
of regular flour would have an advantage 
of 25c bbl; but this, he said, could be 
adjusted through education of the public 
to the advantages of enriched flour. 

Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., a former president of the associa- 
tion, who spoke on “The Miller’s Patri- 
otic Duty,” reminded the listeners that 
war is a serious matter and a situation 
that affects every individual and cor- 
poration. Instead of complaining and 
fighting regulations that Washington 
probably knows, far better than the mill- 
er, to be necessary at this time, he urged 
co-operation. As to complaints relative 
to transportation and, especially, to the 
millers’ own trucking operations, he held 
that it would be perhaps better to lay up 
all trucks than to in any way interfere 
with war movement. 








NEW MILLFEED PRICE CEILINGS 
WILL BECOME EFFECTIVE JULY 1 


By EmMMet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The new millfeed price ceilings, which 
await signing by Leon Henderson, will become effective on July 1, 
the Office of Price Administration disclosed on June 23. The 
order, which will set up zones and fix prices for deliveries through- 
out the country, is a voluminous document, which has been a head- 
ache to its writers for more than a month. The expectation on June 
23 was that the order would be signed on June 24 and filed in the 
Federal Register of June 25, thus giving the industry five days’ 
advance notice of its contents before the schedules become effective 


on July 1. 
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By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


New York Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


BincuHamtTon, N. Y.—With John K. 
Westberg, head of the grain and feed 
unit of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, drawing virtually a capacity audi- 
ence, and other speakers dealing with 
priorities, transportation problems and 
various questions of deep concern to 
feed manufacturers and dealers, the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
enjoyed a record attendance at its an- 








Cc. C. Isely 


. tosses hat in ring . . 


C. C. Isely, grain dealer and lumber- 
man of Dodge City, Kansas, entered the 
race for United States Senator from Kan- 
sas last week when he filed for nomina- 
tion on the republican ticket. Mr. Isely, 
who is a correspondent for THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER, was defeated several 
years ago when he ran for the same office. 
He announced last week that his plat- 
form included all out war effort. His op- 
ponent, Senator Capper, has been criti- 
cized in the past for his isolationist views. 





nual convention in Arlington Hotel, 
Binghamton, N. Y., June 12 and 13. 

Probably the outstanding phase of Mr. 
Westberg’s appearance on the Bingham- 
ton program was the large number of 
questions asked him by retail dealers, 
and the thoroughness with which he an- 
swered them. It was obvious from this 
discussion that the dealers are anxious 
to do their part in the program that 
has been set out for the indsutry, and 
that Mr. Westberg is approaching these 
problems with a full knowledge of their 
complexities. Certainly, price ceilings are 
going to disturb many of the ordinary 
functions of feed distribution, but it is 
equally obvious that with the co-opera- 
tion expressed at the Binghamton meet- 
ing this will be done with the least pos- 
sible hindrance to normal business pro- 
cedures. 

Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N. 
Y., wag re-elected president of the East- 


ern Federation of Feed Merchants for 
the following year, and Louis E. Thomp- 
son, Glen Ridge, N. J., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. In their annual re- 
ports Mr. Carpenter outlined the prog- 
ress that has been made by the organi- 
zation in serving the feed industry in its 
territory, and Mr. Thompson described 
the contacts that have been made by his 
office in governmental and state legisla- 
tive matters. 

Kenneth E. Eldred, Bainbridge, N. Y., 
was elected first vice president of the 
federation, and James H. Gray, Spring- 
ville, N. Y., second vice president. Allen 
Bush, Lowville, N. Y., was elected a 
member of the executive committee, and 
C. Paul Ward, Candor, N. Y., is a newly 
elected director. William H. Conklin, 
Chester, N. Y., Louis S. Camp, Walton, 
N. Y., and Frank C. Demarest, Stam- 
ford, N. Y., were re-elected directors. 

Another extremely important part of 
the convention was a forum discussion 
on priorities on milling equipment and 
machinery, led by H. M. Soars, presi- 
dent and general manager of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. Mr. Soars 
emphatically pointed out that any suc- 
cessful demand for adequate priorities 
on such equipment must come from the 
ultimate user rather than the manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. Soars also said that priorities on 
milling machinery and equipment are 
vital to the food for victory campaign 
being conducted by the government, and 
that the whole structure might break 
down otherwise. As a result of Mr. 
Soar’s address, the following resolution 
was later adopted: 

“In view of the fact that the feed 
manufacturing industry is a vital part of 
the country’s food production program 
in connection with its war effort, both 
in connection with our own food require- 
ments and those of our allies, 

“Be it resolved that the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants approves the 
inauguration of a nation-wide public re- 
lations and educational program, and that 
the officers of the federation be instructed 
to take this subject up with other simi- 
lar trade associations and develop with 
them an effective program directed to 
this end.” 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


W. F. CALLANDER RETIRES 
AS CROP BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The retirement of 
William F. Callander as chairman of the 
Crop Reporting Board and as chief of 
the Division of Agricultural Statistics in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
has been announced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard. Mr. Cal- 
lander retires to become agricultural 
statistician in charge of the Orlando, 
Fla., office of the BAE. He will con- 
tinue as consultant to the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Crop 
Reporting Board at Washington. 
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MACARONI CONVENTION 
FEELS WAR PROBLEMS 


Changed Thinking Is Needed, President of 
Association Says—Wartime Work Fea- 
tures Two-Day Program 

Curcaco, Inu.—Wartime conditions and 
problems brought out representative at- 
tendance at the thirty-ninth convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association which opened at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, June 22. 

In keeping with the times, Frank Trafi- 
canti, Chicago, conducted a patriotic 
opening service with the color guard 
from the Paul Revere Post, the American 
Legion, and the singing of the national 
anthem. 

President C. W. Wolfe, Harrisburg, 
Pa., said it was hard to realize our armed 
forces are fighting at every front in all 
parts of the world, and hard to realize 
that Pearl Harbor and other incidents 
could happen to this country. We have 
to change our thinking and are facing 
the real thing now. We must realize 
present conditions and pledge ourselves 
to all out support of the war. President 
Wolfe recommended that the association 
appoint a budget committee, as income 
furnished is too small; that more use 
be made of the Washington office con- 
ducted by B. R. Jacobs, and that the 
latter be paid enough money so he can 
work exclusively for the macaroni asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary M. J. Donna, making his 
seventy-fourth report, said the need of 
a trade association is more essential now 
than ever before, and that real value 
This 
association was founded in April, 1904, 
at Pittsburgh, with 18 firms represented, 
and 14 others joined as charter members. 
Of these, nine are still in business, and 
eight are members of the association. 


comes to members at conventions. 


Present membership consists of 64 active 
and 15 associate members, a total of 79. 
Mr. Donna reported that the Macaroni 
Journal has been a good source of in- 
He also reported on the National 
Macaroni Institute formed five years ago. 


come. 


Much good work has been done, and 
more than 10,000 newspapers have carried 
material on macaroni products, and also 
much material has been furnished radio 
He and Pres- 
ident Wolfe urged members to support 
this work with contributions, so that 
the institute can be continued. ; 

B. R. Jacobs, director of research, 
Washington, reported as to his activities, 
reviewing hearings held in Washington 
starting Nov. 3, last year. He said the 
association is now ready to present evi- 
dence toward vitamin enriched macaroni 
products. He said that with price ceil- 
ings, substandard products should be 
eliminated. 

At the afternoon session, Frank Purse, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, dis- 
cussed private carrier problems, saying 
it is not necessary to discuss reasons for 
orders about trucks and tires. He had 
found some men not taking these rules 
seriously. Under present conditions, 
rubber must be saved. Greatest supply 


stations and other groups. 


at present is tires on vehicles in use. 
In work of rationing trucks in three mid- 
western states, 14,000 applications for 
new trucks have been received, and only 
one of every eight was approved. If 
this ratio continues,. all vehicles in a 
pool will be rationed by Jan. 1, 1943. 
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Therefore, it is vital to conserve trucks 
and rubber. 

Phillip R. Winebrenner, food products 
OPA, discussed price ceiling 
regulations. He described reasons for 
price control and urged macaroni manu- 
facturers to eliminate all waste and to 
cut costs. He added that this industry 
makes good food, economical and health- 
ful, and that potential business seems 
unlimited. Why not, he asked, let the 
public know the fine product you are 
making and advertise it more to the 
public? Mr. Winebrenner is past presi- 
dent of this association. 

It was announced that Fred Mueller 
has been appointed to the food package 
specialty section of the OPA to handle 
the macaroni industry. 

The convention continued June 24 with 
an address by J. M. McConnell, of the 
War Production Board, and a round 
table discussion on the adjustment of 
products and packages to wartime needs. 


section, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DEFER CONVENTIONS FOR 
DURATION, U. S. REQUEST 


Deferment for the duration of all meet- 
ings, conventions and group tours which 
are not closely related to furtherance of 
the war effort has been called for by 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of Defense 
Transportation. Mr. Eastman asked also 
that all state and county fairs be post- 
poned. 

Attendance at meetings which are close- 
ly related to the war program should 
be skeletonized, Mr. Eastman said. 

Pointing to the steady rise in the vol- 





ume of passenger traffic on railroads and 
bus lines, Mr. Eastman appealed to the 
American people voluntarily to impose 
certain restrictions on their travel. 

Vacations should be staggered through- 
out the year, he said, and vacation travel 
should be scheduled so that trips would 
neither start nor terminate on week ends. 
Private passenger cars should not now 
be used for extensive vacation travel, 
he added. 

“Do not travel, aside from vacations, 
for mere pleasure or when travel can 
readily be avoided,’ Mr. Eastman said. 

“If the American people will volun- 
tarily impose certain restrictions upon 
their travel such as have been indicated, 
there is good reason to hope that no 
drastic control over travel will be neces- 
sary.” 
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U. S. PORTS NOT BLOCKED, 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN SAYS 


that American ports 
blocked by accumulated goods were de- 
nied June 22 by Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, who said the ports “are not 
blocked, but are in liquid condition.” 

“There are no present accumulations 
of (railroad) cars at the ports which 
are in any way alarming,” he told the 
annual convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America. 

Considerable overseas freight is in stor- 
age at the ports and elsewhere, but it is 
not being stored to any important extent 
in cars and so it is not interfering with 
the domestic movement of freight.” 

Asserting that the need for large scale 
storing of war products was seen long 
ago, Mr. Eastman said the storage and 
warehousing industry of America is “well 





Reports are 


organized to give effective aid.” __ 


“You need not be alarmed when you 
see war products in storage,” he added. 
“It does not mean that our transporta- 
tion system has broken down.” 

Mr. Eastman said that for “a long 
time” no ships have plied between the 
east and west coasts through the Panama 
Canal and that the railroads, therefore, 
carry the entire burden of war stimulated 
transcontinental traffic. 
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OPA Will Allow 
Adding of Taxes 


to Ceiling Prices 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration June 21 issued a 
series of amendments to its general maxi- 
mum price regulations, one of which 
will permit sellers to add increased fed- 
eral and state taxes to their ceiling prices. 

This amendment also makes it clear a 
seller is required to absorb a tax only 
if he paid a tax during March, 1942, 
and did not pass it on when selling the 
article on which the levy was paid. 

Sellers who absorbed a tax in March 
also may pass on an increase in the tax 
to customers but only if the amount of 
the tax increase is separately stated from 
the selling price and provided the tax 
law or ordinance does not prohibit the 
tax from being passed on. 

Taxes included in this amendment are 
excise, sales, gross proceeds, gross re- 
ceipts and similar levies, whether the 
seller paid them directly to the taxing 
authority or to a prior seller who passed 
the tax on to him. 

Regulations governing the posting of 
prices on several cost-of-living commodi- 
ties were changed. 

The definition of a “sale at wholesale” 
has been changed to permit a person who 
buys a commodity and resells it to an 
industrial or commercial user, without 
substantially changing its form, to use 
the method of a wholesaler rather than 
a manufacturer in estabiishing his ceil- 
ing prices. 
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DEMONSTRATION IN GEORGIA 

Cuicaco, I1u.—A demonstration of en- 
riched white flour uses was given by 
Miss See Rice, southern representative 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, before 
Farm Security home management super- 
visors representing 500 clients at Greens- 
boro, Ga., recently. 





USE OF FATS, OILS 


D. C. — Did you 
War Production 


WASHINGTON, 
know—says__ the 
Board—that; 

“The United States used about 82 
Ibs of fats and oils per person last 
year;” 

“Americans use about 11,000,000,- 
000 Ibs of fats and oils a year—67% 
in the form of food; 20% as soap, 
8% in paints and varnishes and the 
rest in varied products;” 

“The drive to save household fats 
is expected to net 500,000,000 Ibs a 
year, or enough to make 50,000,000@ 
100,000,000 Ibs of glycerine; 100 Ibs of 
fats will yield enough glycerine to 
make 24'4 Ibs of nitroglycerine;” 

“Seventeen p of kitchen fats 
saved will provide a pound and a half 
of glycerine, enough to fire 85 anti- 
tank shells.” 








_ of rationed foods... __ 
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TECHNOLOGISTS TOLD 
OF NEED FOR ALCOHOL 


Grains and Sugar Sources of Necessary War 
Product, Speakers Explain at Min- 
neapolis Conference 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Conversion of 
breweries and sugar refineries into al- 
cohol production for war uses will create 
a need for 80,000,000 bus of Northwest 
wheat this year, members of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists were told, 
Round table discussions of plant con- 
version concluded the  organization’s 
third annual convention here June 15. 

New methods of obtaining alcohol 
from grains and sugar were told by 
G. T. Reich, of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co., Philadelphia, who pointed out the 
increased need of alcohol in manufac- 
turing explosives, making rubber ‘substi- 
tutes and for other uses. 

Breweries, he explained, now can make 
alcohol as a side line to producing beer. 

“In normal times, United States an- 
nually manufactures about 75,000,000 
gals of alcohol,” Mr. Reich said. “This 
year we will turn out about 500,000,000 
gals and could, if necessary, increase 
that to 750,000,000. As a result, grow- 
ers of wheat, corn and fruits are find- 
ing more uses for their products. Need 
for these is expanded each time a plant 
of other type is converted to making 
alcohol.” 

Warning against rushing, without 
careful study, into conversion of food 
canning, processing and packing plants 
to alcohol manufacture, was voiced by 
R. S. Scull, of Burnham & Morrill, 
Portland, Maine, operator of several 
packing plants in Maine. 

He said that unless a manufacturer 
knows exactly what he can produce and 
is able to do the work right, through 
subcontracts, he may cause waste of 
vital war materials. Mr. Scull’s com- 
pany, he explained, proposed to convert 
one of its plants and thus utilize idle 
space, but found on investigation that 
other concerns were equipped to do the 
work better and more cheaply. 

Delegates spent the final afternoon of 
the convention in inspection tours at the 
Land O’Lakes creamery, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., General Mills, Inc., and 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. research lab- 
oratories and University of Minnesota 
hydraulics laboratory. 
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INSTITUTE STAFF VISITS ARMY 

Cuicaco, I1n1.—The staff of the foods 
and nutrition department of Wheat Flour 
Institute visited the quartermaster divi- 
sion of Fort Sheridan, Ill. recently. 
Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, her assistants and 
field representatives of the institute were 
shown bread making as the army does 
it in model modern bakeries. Providing 
good bread under adverse circumstances 
was also shown where soldiers were 
learning to make bread under field condi- 
tions. 
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SPEAKS AT 4-H CLUB MEETING 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Miss See Rice, southern 
representative of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, was a lecturer and demonstrator 
at the recent annual “Junior Week” of 
the University of Kentucky. Junior 
Week is sponsored by the university 
for the 4-H Club members of the state. 
Miss Rice gave four lectures on the 
place of enriched white flour in a time 
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HEARING SET TO END 
WHEAT SALES FIGHT 


—<>— 

House Group Starts Series of Hearings on 
Proposed Legislation—Roosevelt 
Urged to Sell Below Parity 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—As the pressure 
increased on the White House for a 
showdown. on less-than-parity sales of 
wheat to relieve the serious storage sit- 
uation, the House agriculture committee 
slated for June 24 the first of a series 
of hearings on legislation claimed by its 
sponsors to provide means for ending all 
administration-farm bloc price contro- 
versy. 

This is the so-called “100% bill,” of- 
fered by Rep. Hampton P. Fulmer (D., 
S. C.), chairman of the House committee, 
which would fix a mandatory price of 
100% parity for the five leading farm 
crops: cotton, wheat, corn, rice and to- 
bacco. 

Representative Fulmer declared that 
his 100% bill would end all the worry and 
confusion over subparity sales; would 
fix a producer’s price on wheat and cot- 
ton and other commodities insuring 
farmers parity without federal subsidy 
payments, and would let the government 
sell wheat at any price it wanted. 

Meanwhile farm, labor and church 
leaders assured President Roosevelt of 
public support for his plan to sell gov- 
ernment-owned wheat and corn below 
parity prices, a move opposed by a Con- 
gressional Farm Bloc. 

In a letter to the President, the lead- 
ers asserted they are convinced that “the 
fears about your grain feeding formula 
torpedoing farm commodity prices in 
general are without basis,’ and urged 
him to “take this problem to the people 
of our nation immediately.” 

The American Farm Bureau federa- 
tion, through its president, Edward A. 
O’Neal, has supported a congressional 
farm bloc opposing the President’s pro- 
gram to sell government wheat and corn 
at 85% of parity. 
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WORLD’S CORN PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION GAINING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A review of the 
world’s corn production and trade from 
1925 to 1939 reveals a steady upward 
trend in production and consumption in 
virtually all countries since the drouth 
years of low crops in the United States 
during the early thirties, according to a 
report issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture recently. The increase is 
attributed not only to the increased use 
of corn as a feedstuff but also to its 
increasing use in many countries for 
human food. 

The report, entitled “World Corn Pro- 
duction and Trade,” by Hally H. Con- 
rad, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, points out that in 1939 the world’s 
crop amounted to 5,104,000,000 bus com- 
pared with the average of 4,737,000,000 
bus during the five-year period 1925-29. 
The United States, however, accounted 
for only about 51% of the total in 1939 
compared with the average of about 56% 
during 1925-29, due mainly to increased 
production in Latin America. 

Because of the high value of corn as 
a feed for livestock, the bulk of the crop 
in most countries is used at home. As a 
result, less than 10% of the world’s an- 
nual production moves into channels of 
international trade as grain. Argentina, 
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however, is an exception to the rule, since 
hog production in that country has been 
relatively unimportant and Argentine cat- 
tle are fattened largely on alfalfa and 
other pasturage crops. 

Argentina is by far the principal ex- 
porter of corn, exporting in normal years 
approximately two thirds of its crop. 
During the five years 1935-39 Argentine 
corn exports represented approximately 
65% of the world’s total export move- 
ment. The Danube Basin is the second 
most important exporter, followed in 
order of importance by the United States, 
the Union of South Africa and French 
Indo-China. As a rule, less than 1% 
of the United States crop enters the 
export market. In the Danube Basin, 
where the crop is an important item in 
the diet of the people as well as for 
feeding livestock, exports usually range 
around 10% of production. 

Under normal conditions, the bulk of 
the corn moving into export channels 
goes to the United Kingdom, the Neth- 
erlands, Germany, France, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Ireland and other European coun- 
tries, where it is used principally by 
livestock producers. Canada and Japan 
are the only non-European countries 
importing significant quantities. Imports 
by Canada, however, are largely United 
States corn intended for transshipment 
to European markets. Japanese im- 
ports come mainly from French Indo- 
China and the Netherlands Indies. 

A copy of the report may be obtained 
from the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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WALTER STERN, VETERAN 
WISCONSIN MILLER, DEAD 


Walter Stern, 71, who at his retirement 
in 1926 was president of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, and of the Atlas Flour Mills, 
Milwaukee, died unexpectedly June 21. 

Mr. Stern’s career in the milling in- 
dustry covered a 35-year span. With his 
retirement from Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
the Stern plant was offered for sale and 
was purchased by the United Bakery in- 
terests. Mr. Stern was prominent in 
the councils of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and served as a director virtually 
from the time of its organization until 
his retirement from the milling business. 
He also was a director of the American 
Institute of Baking. When the United 
States entered World War I, Mr. Stern 
volunteered his services and was commis- 
sioned a major in the quartermaster 
corps, serving from October, 1917, until 
the armistice ended the conflict. 

In recent years he had continued his 
association with the milling industry 
through the office he maintained at 757 
North Broadway. 
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GENERAL MILLS PUBLISHES 
4-H CLUB OFFICERS’ GUIDE 

“Victory Guide,” 
a new manual for 4-H club officers, has 
been published by General Mills, Inc., 
under the direction of T. A. Erickson, 
consultant on rural relations for the com- 
pany. . 

Objective of the book is to mobilize 
the efforts of the nearly 2,000,000 4-H 
club members in the country through the 
medium of their officers, and to help 
forward this educational program for 
rural youth. 

The booklet is an attractive 16-page 
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pamphlet with pictures and line drawings 
to increase its interest to the 4-H club 
officers, whose ages range from 10 to 22. 

A total of 100,000 of the booklets will 
be distributed to 4-H club officers, and 
the initial mailing will also be made to 
librarians, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
county extension agents, home economics 
and farm magazines, county school sup- 
erintendents and farm _ congressional 
committees. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
URGED TO CO-OPERATE 
IN GOVERNMENT PLANS 


HarrissurG, Pa.—Government regula- 
tions must be fitted into business, for 
industry dares not shirk its duty of 
supporting the new programs, members 
of the Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Association were told by their 
president, H. A. Menchey, Lancaster, 
at the sixty-fifth annual convention of 
the group. 





The méeting, streamlined into a one- 
day affair, was held here June 23. Ses- 
sions were divided between flour milling 
and feeding problems. 

Dr. L. C. Norris, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., described many changes 
in feeding practices made necessary by 
shortages and spoke rather optimistically 
of what has been done to overcome the 
new feeding problems. 

Albert Krueger, of the Millers National 
Federation, Washington, D. C., and H. 
M. Soars, of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa., addressed the afternoon ses- 
sion, which was devoted to milling prob- 
lems. 
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FLOUR ON 4-H CLUB PROGRAM 

Cuicaco, I1u.—More than 330 4-H 
Club girls and their leaders saw Miss 
Alma Swenson, midwestern representa- 
tive of the Wheat Flour Institute, dem- 
onstrate the uses of enriched white flour 
at the regional “4-H Club Week” at 
Morris, Minn. Miss Swenson met with 
three groups and showed the making of 
yeast breads to two older groups and 
quick breads for the younger group. The 
affair was sponsored by the Extension 
Service of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLFEED CEILING 
PROBLEM 


San Francisco, Cat.—One of the 
most difficult problems in connection 
with millfeed ceilings based on high- 
est March prices concerns red bran, 
in 100-lb sacks, to the California 
trade. During March Montana bran 
was selling here at $39@39.50, while 
Kansas offérings were around $46@ 
47. At the end of last week, with de- 
mand active and red bran needed, 
Montana mills were quoting $40.50@ 
41 to local jobbers and brokers, who 
are unable to do any business at those 
levels, because their own ceilings are 
$1.50 lower. At the same time, Kan- 
sas bran is currently quoted at $45.50 
and can be sold by local handlers if 
anyone can afford to pay that price. 
In other words, the consumer in this 
instance is penalized instead of pro- 
tected by the price ceilings, inasmuch 
as he cannot buy the cheaper prod- 
uct because the seller cannot sell it. 
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AMA IN RYE FLOUR 
MARKET FOR RUSSIA 


Second Purchase of 22,857 Bbls Announced 
Following Original Award of 78,000 
Bbis—White Flour Also Taken 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Rye flour, des- 
tined for Russia, is being bought in mod- 
erate quantities by the AMA it was dis- 
closed June 23. Several weeks ago the 
first shipment of. 78,000 bbls was pur- 
chased for delivery to Seattle. AMA 
also announced purchases of 22,857 bbls 
of rye flour, packed in new double cot- 
tons, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. furnish- 
ing 20,000 bbls at $5.38 bbl, delivery 
point, while Doughboy Mill, Inc., New 
Richmond, Wis., furnished 2,857 bbls at 

$5.40, delivered to Seattle. 

Total output of the rye flour mills in 
the entire country amounted to 1,424,- 
467 bbls in 1939, and should such un- 
usually large purchases for lend-lease 
purposes continue, the transactions will 
naturally become a dominant market 
factor. 

The last flour purchased by AMA was 
34,200 bbls of white flour, delivered to 
New Orleans, on June 20. Details of 
this purchase have not yet been an- 
nounced. 
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USDA PURCHASES IN MAY 
COST OVER $154,404,000 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Farm products 
costing more than $154,404,000 were 
bought in May by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration under the general 
buying program for lend-lease and other 
needs, the Department of Agriculture has 
reported. Purchases dropped below 
April’s high mark of $193,893,000, but 
were the second highest for any month 
since the program started March 15, 1941. 
The decline was attributed largely to 
seasonal factors. The cumulative value 
of all farm products bought for lend- 
lease shipment and other distribution 
needs approximated $1,225,660,315 for the 
141/,-month period ending May 30. Com- 
modities purchased during the month for 
the first. time included roasted barley 
cereal, rye flour, dried whey and linseed 
oil cake. 
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LOOSE-WILES EARNINGS LOWER 

New York, N. Y.—The Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. and subsidiaries for the three 
months ended March 31, report net in- 
come $338,381 after taxes and charges, 
equal to 66c a share on common shares 
and comparable with $353,141 the pre- 
vious year. 
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ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR 
BIDS ASKED FOR BY AMA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An unannounced 
quantity of degerminated white and 
yellow corn grits and whole white and 
yellow corn grits will be purchased by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, according to invitations sent to the 
trades June 19. 

Offers will be opened June 26 and ac- 
accepted June 29 for deliveries begin- 
ning August 3 and ending January 2, 
1943, 

A quantity of enriched white flour 
also will be purchased, the invitations 
setting June 26 for receipt; and accept- 
ances scheduled for June 29, with deliv- 
eries spread over the period July-Jan. 4. 
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FLOUR SALES DWINDLE AS DULL 
MARKET CONDITIONS CONTINUE 


Buyers Interested in Immediate Requirements Only, Although 
Inquiries Pick Up With Movement of New Crop— 
Flour Production Gains Slightly 


Unusually dull conditions continue to 
prevail in the flour market as buyers 
show no inclination to book for anything 
more than imperative needs. Inquiry, of 
course, has increased somewhat as the 

new crop starts to 
move, but it appears 
to be mostly the 
June habit of get- 
ting a line on values. 
In the Southwest, 
where there is usually a very active in- 
terest at this time of the year, sales 
continued to fade last week, with only 
21% of capacity booked, as against 27% 
in the preceding seven days and 45% in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
There seems to be no more interest now 
than there normally is at midwinter. 

Sales of spring wheat mills were equal- 
ly slow, although a spurt of activity on 
one day pushed the sales figure up to 
48% of capacity, compared with 47% 
in the previous week and 62% a year 
ago. At Buffalo, sales were on the easy 
side with buyers taking nothing but im- 
mediate requirements, although the trade 
was watching the situation closely and 
inquiring freely. 

Similarly dull and routine conditions 
prevail in other sections of the country, 
with only scattered sales coming through. 

Shipping directions can be classed no 
better than fair. 


The market for clears continues firm 
and strong in price. Offerings at most 
points are scarce and demand is active 
for what supplies are available. 

Spring wheat mills report considerable 
difficulty in doing export business with 
the serious congestion of freight at Gulf 
ports holding up shipping permits. The 
Pacific Northwest reports an improve- 
ment in trade with South America. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production gained slightly last 
week, according to reports compiled by 
Tue NorruwesterN Mitier from mills 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s flour 
output. A total of 1,219,193 bbls were 
produced which compares with 1,214,529 
in the preceding seven-day period -and 
1,356,507 in the comparable period a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was l,- 
180,340 bbls and three years ago 1,273,- 
775 bbls. All sections except the central 
west reported gains, with the Southwest 
turning out 1,000 bbls more, the North- 
west 22,000, Buffalo 11,000, Southeast 15,- 
000 and the North Pacific Coast 5,000. 
In the central west sharp drops were re- 
ported with several plants idle. The 
eastern division of the central west pro- 
duced 53,000 bbls less than in the pre- 
ceding week and the western division 
was off 1,000. Flour production figures 
in detail are listed on the page opposite. 





MILLFEEDS AND OILSEED MEALS PUSH 
FEED PRICE INDEX UPWARD 


————— 
Markets in Confusion Pending Outcome of Price Floor Action— 
Values Climb Up to Early Spring Levels— 
Millfeed Demand Strong 


Feedstuffs markets are in a state of 
confusion as discussion continues with 
regard to ceiling price action on some 
items and floor price action on others. 
Sharp advances have been noted in the 
oil seed meals and part of the wheat feed 
list, while other items re- 
main unchanged to possibly 
a little easier. Because of 
the strength in bran and 
the oil seed meals, the in- 
dex of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices for the country as 
a whole last week advanced nearly five 
points to 166.6, compared with 161.8 the 
week previous and 117.8 for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. The advance 
brought feed values nearly to the level 
which prevailed at the close of April. 

Influenced by a sudden revival of de- 
mand from many directions, along with 
continued light mill production, prices 
of bran at Kansas City advanced $3 ton 
during the week and were back up to 
within $1.75 ton of shorts, which held 
about unchanged at the average ceiling 
level on the basis of March transactions. 
The interest in bran came from the east- 
ern states, the southeastern area and 
locally and the competition to fill orders 
kept the produetion of Kansas City and 
interior Kansas mills well cleaned up. 





St. Louis repérted an active demand 
for wheat millfeeds and distillers’ dried 
grains, and a good inquiry for wheat 
feeds was evident at Fort Worth. Other 
feeds at the latter market, however, were 
quiet. 

All Minneapolis wheat millfeeds were 
at ceiling levels and straight car lots, 
especially of standard midds. and heavier 
offal, were very scarce. Production con- 
tinues rather light and this, together 
with a sustained scattered inquiry, stead- 
ily advanced bran during the week and 
held other offal at top prices. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Oil seed meal prices have registered 
sudden and sharp advances, influenced 
by trade interpretations of the possible 
outcome of meetings with government 
officials with regard to floor price levels 
to encourage production. Processors 
have stated that at the present high 
prices of soybeans and cottonseed and 
the relatively low ceiling limits on the 
oil obtained therefrom, they have been 
operating at a loss and production of 
oil seed meals has therefore been reduced. 
Higher prices for the meals apparently 
would offset these losses and it is along 
these lines that conferences are being 
held between trade interests and govern- 


ment officials. Meanwhile, trade is fairly 
active, with buyers feeling that some 
sort of floor prices likely will result 
and that requirements might just as well 
be filled at this time. 


CORN FEEDS 


Last half of June premiums of 50c 
in gluten feed and meal prices became 
effective during the week, but otherwise 
there was no change in values of these 
items. July quotations 50c above June 
for each 15 days of the month were an- 
nounced. Demand remained active, with 
processors having ample supplies of both 
feed and meal to offer. 

May production of gluten feed and 
meal was about 5,000 tons smaller than 
the April output and was reported at 
77,251 tons, which brought the total since 
Oct. 1 to 680,500 tons, compared with 
475,800 tons for the corresponding eight 
months last year. 
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Government to Control 
Supplies of Pyrethrum 


Pyrethrum, a floral derivative used in 
insecticides, was placed under complete 
allocation and end use control by Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-179, issued by 
the WPB June 13. The order provides 
that no pyrethrum may be delivered 
without express authorization of the di- 
rector of industry operations. He also 
may direct the use to which pyrethrum 
may be put. 
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DEMONSTRATION FOR WORKERS 

Cuicaco, ILu.—A demonstration of the 
uses of enriched white flour was given 
by Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, director of the 
foods and nutrition department of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, at the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Argo, Ill. recently. 
Mrs. Snyder was assisted by Miss Dor- 
othy Goeppinger, of the institute. The 
demonstration, which was attended by 
the employees and their wives, was part 
of the firm’s program to promote better 
nutrition among workers. 
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WORKS WITH NUTRITION COMMITTEE 
Cuicaco, ILt.—Miss Alma Swenson, 
midwestern representative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, was selected by the Ma- 
con County, IIll., Nutrition Committee 
of the Civilian Defense Council to show 
women uses of enriched white flour at 
Decatur recently. As part of her work 
with the nutrition committee, Miss Swen- 
son also gave a radio talk over station 
WSOV. 
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SOYBEAN FLOOR $31; 
COTTONSEED $32 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is considering 
a floor of $31, basis Decatur, on soy- 
bean meal, and $32 on cottonseed 
cake, valley points, it was officially 
disclosed here June 19. The ceilings 
will include a range of a maximum 
of $1.50 above these floor schedules. 

CCC officials indicated that kinks 
in the cottonseed and soybean prob- 
lems are still far from ironed out. 
The problem is involved and includes 
a possible subsidy to producers as 
well as processors, The new pro- 
gram, it is said, will supplant the 
present guaranteed prices on the 
farm. 
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TRADERS MARK TIME 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


Definite Word Awaited on Price Ceilings— 
Deferred Months Easier—Demand 
for Current Only 

Millfeed futures are marking time at 
Kansas City while millers and buyers 
await definite word about the price ceil- 
ings. No one knows the level which will 
be set for all millfeeds, but, certain of 
an announcement this week, they are 

holding off to see 

what the new price 

will be, particularly 

with both bran and 

shorts bobbing up 

against present indi- 
vidual price ceilings. No trades were 
made June 22. 

At St. Louis there is a little more 
activity in the market than of late. Near- 
by deliveries are holding steady to higher, 
while deferred months are sharply lower. 
No particular demand other than for 
the current month liquidating June con- 
tracts. The price range is. practically 
unchanged. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 22: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
TUMO  cccccccccccege 39.25 39.25 39.50 
SUF cccccsvvcecvcee 37.30 36.15 38.00 
BMBOM cccccccsscee 36.35 34.70 36.10 
September ......... 35.35 34.70 34.75 
COCBNEP cececoceces 35.35 34.70 34.75 
November ......... 35.35 35.25 34.25 


All quotations bid. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 


the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 22: 

Bran Shorts 
MPU UERESELIRULELET Tee 36.00 36.85 
| RSA ARG et ap he 33.10 34.85 
pO re 31.65 34.00 
SE ccveeee she me vee ae 31.80 32.95 
RS cs rsaen cx beceaveke 32.00 32.90 
POVEEOOE ci cwcceecctercoss 32.50 32.90 


All quotations bid. 
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Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 20, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 


bushels): 

-——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago .. 12 226 30 35 48 45 
Duluth .... 109 13 ee -- 202 ee 
Indpls. .... 3 69 12 3 38 20 
Kan, City.. 126 87 10 91 99 6 
Milwaukee. ee 17 2 oe 4 4 
Mpls. ..... 366 32 34 153 32 52 
Omaha ... 651 26 10 23 67 20 
Peoria .... 8 69 6 23 30 - 
Sioux City. 26 29 2 “s 37 2 
St. Jos. ... 26 14 6 3 14 12 
St. Louis... 28 54 12 12 31 2 
Wichita ... 56 ee se 15 ° 


Totals .. 810 636 124 358 602 161 
Last week.1,413 1,531 142 492 458 187 
Last year..2,541 634 


Seaboard— 
Galveston . 39 3 es 
Philadel... 3 2 
Totals .. 42 3 ee 2 
Last week. 2 oe ee 
Last year.. 287 18 hs os ° 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
Chicago ......... 3 32 11 13 
BRED...04 0:0 shane wna ‘s 17 ee 
Indianapolis ...... 8 2 oe ee 
Minneapolis ...... 23 2 9 ae 
ee ne es ie 9 
ee 8 14 
ee ED ic tecces <e 2 oe 
Ges SUE ccccccece 3 ee 4 
TE: -2 6 0¢.65-80:9 37 46 41 36 
Bis WOE ac ceees 71 37 28 16 
EMS PORE cccccess 204 43 99 4 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
St. Louis on June 22, in tons. This is the 
short side of contracts only, there being an 
equal number of tons open on long side. 





Shorts *Bran *Midds. 

SD 5k edoe seven Ty 1,12 10 
BE Sa cedavecasve 100 1,850 400 
errr eee oe 3,000 - 
September. ...... os 3,900 oe 
CERROE cccesccnce ve 2,500 ‘ie 
November ....... ee 700 a6 
PESTLE 100 13,075 500 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
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WHEAT PRICES FADE 
AFTER BRIEF GAINS 


Market Dominated by Loan News and 
Surplus Disposal Plans—Winter 
Wheat Movement Under Way 

Wheat prices are about unchanged from 
a week ago after having been as much 
as 2c higher. The market continues un- 
der the influence of Washington develop- 
ments with regard to crop loans and dis- 
posal of surplus commodities and values 
rise and fall accord- 
ing to trade interpre- 
tations of these de- 
bates. Weather con- 
ditions add further 
complications to the 
handling of the new crop by promising 
some wet wheat and this tends to lessen 
buying enthusiasm. 

Winter wheat is developing rapidly 
despite cool, wet weather and harvesting 
is progressing in southern portions of 
the belt. Grain is turning color as far 
north as southern Ohio. In the great 
plains, the crop has headed northward 
to South Dakota. Harvesting has begun 
in south central Kansas and cutting is 
well advanced in southern Oklahoma and 
is starting elsewhere. Good yields are 
being secured from the Texas crop where 
harvesting is in progress. From the 
Rocky Mountains westward conditions 
continue satisfactory with winter wheat 
heading rather generally in Washington. 
Some lodging by wind and rain is re- 
ported in a good many scattered areas 
but for the winter wheat belt as a whole 
the crop is satisfactory. 

The outlook for spring wheat remains 
promising. In Minnesota, wheat is mak- 
ing normal advance and has reached the 
heading stage in South Dakota. The 
crop is jointing in Montana where dry, 
sunshiny weather would be helpful. 

Traces of stem rust have been found in 
western portions of Texas and Oklahoma, 
but up to June 10 none had been found 
in western Kansas. A _ few fields in 
western Missouri have shown local in- 
fection with a possibility that more rust 
may develop before harvest time. In 
Ohio and Indiana, stem rust infection 
is light and it seems unlikely that much 
damage will occur in these states, since 
wheat will soon be past the susceptible 
stage. Moderate infection of leaf rust 
on wheat, varying from 25 to 40%, has 
been found in Oklahoma and south cen- 
tral Kansas. Some leaf rust is also pres- 
ent in Missouri, in southeastern Ne- 
braska and in northwestern Kansas. Leaf 
rust is heavy in Indiana, moderate in 
Ohio and light in Michigan. 

Stem rust has spread from barberry 
bushes to near-by grains in five counties 
in Minnesota, in Wisconsin and in eastern 
states where many bushes still remain. 
In general, however, rust on barberry 
bushes has not been heavy this year. 

Although considerably behind normal 
because of wet weather delays to harvest, 
the movement of new wheat picked up 
considerably at southern markets during 
the week and Kansas City received its 
first 1942 grain. The new crop move- 
ment to this market was inaugurated by 
the arrival of six cars on June 17, in- 
stead of the usual one car which gen- 
erally is rushed in to gain the distinction 
of being first. This year’s start was a 
full two weeks behind last year’s June 2 
record and about a week later than the 
average date of first arrivals. 

Approximately 70% of the commercial 
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storage space in the principal markets 
was filled at the middle of June. Of a 
total of slightly less than 465,000,000 
bus of storage, only about 140,000,000 
bus was unoccupied on that date. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. held ap- 
proximately 311,000,000 bus of wheat on 
June 18, about two thirds of which was 
from the 1941 crop. 
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PROSPECT FOR BURLAP 
SHIPPING AGAIN BLEAK 


Nervousness Over Washington Developments 
Keeps Cotton Irregular—Selling Wave 
Pushes Market Down 





New York, N. Y.—Optimism over bur- 
lap shipment prospects recently noted in 
the market is again waning as a result 
of reports that 75% of cargo space from 
Calcutta is allotted to jute. Thus, with 
the remainder of the space divided among 
other commodities, even if burlap re- 
ceived a favorable balance, the supply 
sent here in the next month or so would 
not exceed 5,000 bales. 

The jute has no doubt been ordered 
to fill rope requirements in the extended 
ship building program now under way. 

Nervousness over Washington develop- 
ments has kept the cotton market irregu- 
lar. Denial of rumors that a compro- 
mise had been reached on the 100% of 
parity bill and that Leon Henderson 
planned to resign caused a selling wave 
which pushed the market down severely 
and left it barely steady in tone. 

There is now less optimism over the 
chance of the 100% of parity loan bill 
being passed. It is presumed that gov- 
ernment officials will oppose the meas- 
ure, but definite attitude should be indi- 
cated this week when Secretary Wallace 
and Mr. Hutson, of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., discuss the matter with the 
House committee. In view of the anti- 
inflationary attitude of the administra- 
tion it is naturally presumed that any 
measure placing a floor under farm 
products considerably higher than pre- 
vious levels will be opposed. 

According to the monthly index com- 
piled by the Burlap and Jute Association, 
burlap consumption in the United States 
during May declined to 81.8% of normal 
as against 109.7% in April and 103.9% 
in March. The index, based on the pe- 
riod 1930-38 with seasonal adjustments, 
showed 78.2% of normal in May, 1941. 

Burlap consumed in the United States 
in May amounted to 49,296,000 yards, 
against 68,165,000 yards in April and 
47,104,000 yards in May, 1941. 

These figures indicate the decreased 
arrivals during April and May. Some 
opinion in the local market points to a 
real pinch in supplies in August or Sep- 
tember as little hope is indicated for 
further large shipments. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States June 
20, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 





Baltimore ..... 1,533 
MOMGR civccece 2,342 ee ee ee 
Buffalo ........ 6,295 oe -. 288 
BRORE cccccce 486 
New York 1,724 
BOOB ceccece 738 
Philadelphia .. 344 
Canals ........ 675 
DOT cccscs 14,137 es -- 888 ‘ 
June 13, 1942.. 14,145 os . 288 7 


June 21, 1941.. 28,877 452 3,047 10 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 














Previous June 21, June 22, June 24, 
June 20, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

|) ee ee ie ea *275,170 253,945 289,457 263,928 254,377 

GE, occ cecccvcoccnsuses 486,094 478,994 512,469 436,532 476,444 

| TERE VECEREETAULULT EET E 187,863 176,963 168,976 181,743 187,771 

Central West—Eastern Div. *35,656 88,921 120,842 86,694 98,976 

Western Division .......... 59,599 60,985 62,226 64,246 56,102 

WOUEMGRTE ccc cccccscevcescceses 421,495 6,485 28,595 14,709 28,364 

North Pacific Coast ............ $153,316 148,236 173,942 129,488 171,741 

TURMED ac csecccscensescess 1,219,193 1,214,529 1,356,507 1,180,340 1,273,775 
*Partly estimated. ftEstimated. 

Crop-year production 

com———— Percentage of activity ¢ July 1 to . 

June 20, Previous June 21, June 22, June 24, June 20, June 21, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 49 46 51 46 38 15,404,483 14,694,108 

Southwest ....... 69 68 72 63 70 25,807,133 24,854,160 

ND a chocccces 63 60 57 62 63 9,964,228 9,897,005 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 30 50 70 62 59 5,656,057 6,256,994 

Western Div. .. 51 52 53 55 48 2,873,917 3,012,524 

Southeast ........ 46 28 59 42 50 984,321 1,463,765 

N. Pacific Coast.. 75 73 84 60 78 6,291,694 7,643,747 

Totals .ccses 60 58 64 57 64 66,981,833 67,822,303 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 14-20 ...... 415,500 292,385 70 
Previous week .. 415,500 278,763 67 
VOOP OBO cccoose 415,500 298,732 72 
Two years ago... 398,400 244,686 61 
Five-year Average .... ce eeeeeeeeee 64 
Ten-year AVETAGS ...ce scree cccee 59 
Kansas City 
June 14-20 ...... 180,000 115,538 64 
Previous week 180,000 112,775 63 
Year @G0 ....... 180,000 132,181 73 
Two years ago... 180,000 120,055 67 
Five-year average .....cceseeeeceee 72 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... eeeeeeseeee . 69 
Wichita 
June 14-20 ...... * 66,700 33,631 59 
Previous week .. 56,700 42,060 74 
Year ago ....... 56,700 32,294 57 
Two years ago... 56,700 31,731 56 
Salina 
June 14-20 ...... 56,100 44,540 79 
Previous week .. 56,100 45,396 81 
Year ago ....... 56,100 49,262 88 
Two years ago... 56,100 40,060 71 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 130,800 90,528 69 
Previous week .. 130,800 81,064 62 
WORE OHO. ccccervs 135,600 113,408 87 
Two years ago... 142,800 68,786 49 
Five-year A@Verage .....eeeeeeeeeees 62 
Ten-year AVCTAGE .... esse sesevvecs 58 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ......- 73,400 *62,788 85 
Previous week .. 73,400 67,172 92 
FOR BGO wovcses 74,800 60,534 81 
Two years ago... 74,600 60,702 81 
Five-year Average .....ccecereeeces 70 
TOR-FVOGF GVOTEGS .ccrcccccccscccece 63 


*Estimaéed. 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 46,200 21,495 46 
Previous week .. 23,100 6,485 28 
Year ago ....... 48,000 28,595 59 
Two years ago... 34,800 14,709 42 
Five-year Average ........eeeeeeees 55 


TPOR+FORE GVOTARS. oc ccvicccvesoesoves 56 
Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 376,950 187,739 50 
Previous week .. 376,950 176,021 47 
Year ago ....... 389,550 188,600 48 
Two years ago... 389,550 176,27 43 
PivO-YORF BVETARS oc ccscccccvecs eee 41 
OPOe GOURD: 26 66660460046 66408 42 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 180,300 87,431 48 
Previous week .. 180,300 77,924 43 
Year O80 .cccece 179,100 100,857 56 
Two years ago... 180,900 87,65 48 
Five-year A@VCTAZE ...ceeeeeeceeee ee 46 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....sssccssesvens 45 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 117,350 35,656 30 
Previous week .. 179,420 88,921 50 
YOOr ABO .cccees 176,820 77,937 44 
Two years ago... 145,320 89,694 62 
Five-year AVeTAge ..ceeeeeeeereeees 58 
Ten-year A@VETAGE ....ceeeeereseees 62 


Production for current week is partly 
estimated, 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 117,600 59,599 51 
Previous week 117,600 60,985 52 
YOM@r G80 .cccces 117,600 62,226 53 
Two years ago... 117,600 64,246 55 
Five-year A@Verage .....cccscceseeee 49 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...eeseeeeeeceees 50 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 294,600 187,863 63 
Previous week 294,600 176,963 60 
Year ago ....«-+- 298,800 168,976 57 
Two years ago... 296,900 181,743 62 
Five-year AV@rage ....seeeeeeeccees 65 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...-- se ereeereees 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest— -—Buffalo—, —Combined—. 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production to date production to date — to date aK to date 
04 k 





June 14-20 ..... 22,860 1,224,999 10,613 97,324 75,032 40 2,197,355 
Previous week .. 22,540 9,957 6,636 39,133 

Two weeks ago.. 21,941 10,353 6,644 38,600 

1941 ° 23,972 1,164,483 11,008 555,784 6,337 371,216 41,317 2,091,483 
1940 20,326 1,128,469 9,966 570,971 6,815 360,614 37,107 2,060,054 
1939 22,033 1,115,640 9,927 579,371 7,041 383,284 39,001 2,078,295 
1938 22,149 1,122,363 11,205 537,009° 7,741 364,471 40,795 2,023,843 
Five-yr. average 22,268 1,151,191 10,544 568,092 6,936 370,923 39,748 2,090,206 
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CONSIDERABLE WINTER 
WHEAT GRADING TOUGH 


_Few of New Cars Graded Dry as Southwest 
Gets Daily Rains—Arrivals Mostly 
for Storage 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Tough wheat is 
coming into southwestern markets as the 
result of almost nightly rains through- 
out the wheat belt, now in the middle of 
harvest. Few of the cars of new wheat, 
most of which is over 60 lbs test weight 
and about 11.30% protein, are dry. Even 
some of the old wheat being shipped now 
is carrying the “tough” label. 

Of the 158 cars which came into Enid, 
Okla., June 20, one third were tough. 
Protein averaged almost 12% and test 
weight 59.9 lbs. The moisture average 
was only .8% under the critical 14% limit, 
over which it grades tough. 

Only one of the six new crop cars ar- 
riving at Kansas City June 22 was sold. 
Most of the wheat coming in is destined 
for storage, and apparently sales will 
be the lightest in many years. The per- 
mit system is holding arrivals of free 
wheat to a minimum even at this early 
date when relatively few cars have been 
received at Kansas City. 

After the week of June 14 to 21 
brought harvest minded farmers one rain 
after another, they looked forward to 
a possible letup this week which would 
allow them to gather in some dry grain. 
However, the week started with rains in 
western Kansas, and some showers over 
the remainder of the state, so already 
the harvest can definitely be put down 
as “wet.” 

Arrivals of wheat in Kansas City June 
22 were 237 cars, compared with 1,192 
cars a year ago. New wheat arrivals still 
are too few to form definite opinions 
about average quality. 
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CROPS SLOW IN NORTHWEST 
BUT IN GOOD CONDITION 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—While tempera- 
tures throughout the Northwest have 
been low, the weather is not at all un- 
favorable for growing wheat, and crop 
reports continue uniformly good. Corn 
is really the only crop that is suffering. 
The growth of wheat and small grain 
to date is perhaps not normal, but a 
week or two of warm weather would 
work wonders, it is said. The subsoil 
moisture reserve is the best in years, and 
the trade is confident that, barring un- 
foreseen developments, the spring wheat 
crop will be a satisfactory one. 
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EXPORT SUBSIDY SALES 
MUST BE SHIPPED OCT. 31 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Sales made under 
the export flour subsidy program on or 
before June 30, expiring date of this 
year’s program, must be shipped before 
Oct. 31, the Millers National Federation 
warns. 

Care should be exercised in booking 
flour between now and June 30, having in 
mind the difficulties in connection with 
shipping space, the federation advises. 

Each year during the closing months 
of the program there has been a tendency 
to encourage increased purchases because 
of the uncertainty of a continuation of 
the program. In some cases it has been 
impossible- to complete deliveries on 
these and other sales prior to the Oct. 31 
déadline, and it has been necessary. for 
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the Department of Agriculture to ex- 
tend the delivery periods. In the past 
the department has recognized the vari- 
ous factors which have prevented deliver- 
ies within the specified period and has 
granted extensions. This year it is con- 
scious of the difficulties confronting ex- 
porters in connection with curtailed ship- 
ping space. 

However, it is not impossible that in 
the past at least some of the difficulties 
in completing deliveries within the speci- 
fied period have been due to the fact that 
customers may have been oversold. 

Although no official announcement of 
a continuation of the program can be 
made until July 1, indications are that 
the program will be continued, the fed- 
eration reports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MOVEMENT OF NEW WHEAT 
TO FORT WORTH PICKS UP 


Fort Wortrn, Texas.—With no rains 
of consequence since June 10, movement 
of new crop wheat to this market picked 
up in the third week of the month to 75 
or 80 cars a day, and, with continued 
dry weather, it will rapidly expand fur- 
ther. Movement is now running ahead 
of the same dates last year. 

Bulk of the arrivals continue to grade 
No. 1, 60 to 62 lbs test; protein generally 
between 12% and 13%, with a few as 
high as around 15.50% and some as low 
as 9.70%. The great majority of the 
arrivals are for storage, only a scatter- 
ing few cars as yet offered for sale. 
They are bringing 3 to 314,.c over Chicago 
July, basis No. 1, delivered Texas com- 
mon points or Galveston domestic rate. 
This is only slightly below the basis at 
which old wheat was working before the 
advent of the new. However, it would 
not take much increase in offerings to 
pull down the basis; but the mills gen- 
erally are quite low on wheat, and there 
is a big latent demand waiting for the 
new crop basis to stabilize. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT FARMERS 
HARVESTING WITH BINDERS 


OxKtanHoma Ciry, 





Oxia.—Taking no 
chances with thé weather, wheat farmers 
in the Enid area, the very heart of the 
wheat belt, are in their fields with bind- 
ers during the interval of fine weather 
which has prevailed for several days. 
Those venturing into fields with combines 
found the grain still too wet. Elevators 
are not accepting grain with more than 
14% moisture, so the drying process must 
be thorough. One farmer’s wheat tested 
18% moisture. Grain men predict that 
more wheat will be harvested with bind- 
ers this year than for several seasons. 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos Aires—Planting of wheat and 
flaxseed is at a standstill in Cordoba, the 
Pampa and province of Buenos Aires. 
Field work continues in Entre Rios and 
parts of Santa Fe with seeding being 
partially carried on. Drouth was unbrok- 
en last week. Temperatures were sub- 
normal, being freezing or below nearly 
every day in south half of the cereal belt 
and nearly freezing in the north half. 
Wheat acreage will show a decline of 10 
to 15%, probably, owing to a dry May 
and June. 
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Building Storage Around Grain 
Planned by Farmers of Kansas 


Hvurcuinson, Kansas.—They’ll build 
their storage about the grain in south- 
western Kansas, reports D. B. Frazee, 
manager of the Security Elevator Co., 
who made a trip to the extreme south- 
western corner of the state and found 
the outlook generally had not declined. 

Farmers have rehabilitated old barns 
and elevators and have secured leases on 
vacant stores in many communities of 
that area, which promises to have a 
large yield. 

While some new bins have gone up on 
farms, most of the growers are marking 
time, Mr. Frazee said. They'll dump the 
wheat on the ground and then erect some 
sort of makeshift covering for it. They 
know, he points out, the dangers of 
counting a crop in that section until it 
has been combined. 

Western and southwestern Kansas were 
little affected by the almost nightly rains, 
wind and hail storms which plagued a 
large part of central and southern Kan- 


sas last week. Scores of fields of near- 
ripe wheat were riddled by hail, and 
most fields were flat or leaning precari- 
ously. Harvest was set back nearly a 
week in most places by the wet, cold 


weather. It’s certain, however, that this 
considerably ameliorated the storage 
problem. 


New wheat movement, well under way 
at this time last year, is lagging as the 
result of June’s weather. Only a dozen 
cars of new wheat arrived here, most of 
it showing excess moisture. 

That some of the wheat in the extreme 
southwest, which has had no rain and 
suffered from hot winds, is not worth 
harvesting is shown by reports received 
by George Bidwell, manager here for 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. A load sold at 
Ulysses tested 57 lbs, 11% moisture, 
and the field made only 8 bus to the acre. 
One elevator rejected a load of wheat 
testing 50 lbs, having 14.5% moisture, 
which came from a field making only 3 
bus to the acre. 





SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT FARMERS 
THREATENED BY WET HARVEST 


Harvest is on in the Southwest, but is 
retarded by rains. Unless the weather 
man changes his mind soon, it will be 
another wet harvest. Wheat farmers 
need another two weeks’ period of dry, 
hot weather as was experienced at the 
turn of the months. 

The character of the standing grain is 
entirely different than a year ago when 
black rust weakened the straw. There 
was some severe hail damage on June 18. 
As usual, the hail damaged areas are 
highly localized. However, the storm was 
accompanied by a high wind and a tor- 
rent of rain. Yet the wheat straw had 
such stamina that very little grain was 


lodged. It is apparent that if these rains 
continue, harvest will be delayed, ex- 
penses will mount, and the final result 
will be unsatisfactory. 

Where combines have been able to 
make the start the yields are up to 
highest expectations with plenty of 25- 
and 30-bu yields. Most of this early 
cutting is the early Blackhull (Heberli). 
These fields seem to have suffered by the 
hot spell of three weeks ago. Some of 
them show evidence by the high proteins, 
as high as 15%. Yet, some samples of 
wheat are running as low as 11%. The 
general opinion is that there will be a 
lot of wheat with the low protein score. 





USDA REPORTS 105,101 
CCC LOANS ON 1941 CORN 


Wasuineoron, D. C.—Commodity Credit 
Corp. made 105,101 loans, in the amount 
of $80,388,658 on 110,148,897 bus of 1941 
crop corn through June 16, 1942, accord- 
ing to a report of the Department of 








Agriculture. Loans made to date have 
averaged 73¢c bu. Loans by states follow: 
State— No. loans Bus 
SEE ib écevivsces 20,534 28,164,972 
BENE cccavecses 1,593 1,700,790 
Iowa ... 44,065 47,294,511 
Kansas . 1,327 1,037,015 
HROMCRCRY .occcccer 56 159,098 
Maryland ......... 7 4,859 
Michigan ......e0-% 6 2,035 
ae 8,829 8,139,108 
pi) ee 2,537 1,945,549 
WGRPOBER 2. .cccece 21,086 17,524,727 
North Carolina ... 25 19,306 
North Dakota .... 82 106,623 
CUE 484654444046 842 583,112 
South Dakota .... 4,093 3,454,865 
WISCOMGIR 2. cccces 18 11,241 
VORGIREE wc cccceces 1 1,086 

SOU sctecsous 105,101 110,148,897 
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HAS NUTRITION SHOW EXHIBIT 
Cuicaco, In1.—The Wheat Flour Insti- 

tute exhibit at Chicago’s recent nutrition 

show emphasized the army and navy’s 
use of enriched white flour, as well as its 
use in homes. The affair was sponsored 
by the Office of Civilian Defense at the 

Fair department store. Mrs. Clara G. 

Snyder, director of the foods and nutri- 

tion division of the institute, was a guest 

demonstrator and lecturer. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT SOLD 
TO UNITED KINGDOM, SPAIN 


Buenos Arres, ARGENTINA—(Special) 
—The United Kingdom has bought a 
small amount of Argentine wheat, and 
Brazil continues to.take moderate quan- 
tities. Spanish boats are loading wheat 
supposedly for account of the Spanish 
government. 

United States will buy flaxseed in 
Argentina for shipment to the United 
Kingdom on lend-lease account. 

Nearly all United Nation steamers on 
the North American run will be with- 
drawn, it is reported. Argentine govern- 
ment has annulled voyages to blockaded 
zones in the North Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico for its state-owned vessels, some 
of which will be despatched to the west 
coast of the United States via the Straits 
of Magellan. 
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WITH IOWA FEED CoO. 
C. M. Stormes, president of the Iowa 
Feed Co., Des Moines, announces that 
Ed_ Kellogg, formerly with Balfour, 


Guthrie & Co., at Chicago, is now asso- 
ciated with the Iowa Feed Co., and 
will help manage the linseed, soybean and 
cottonseed meal depertment. 
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GENEROUS RAINS FALL 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Outlook Further Improved—Drouth Area in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan Particu- 
larly Benefited 

Wriynirec, Man.—Generous rains over 
most sections of western Canada fur- 
ther improved the crop outlook. The 
rains were particularly heavy over the 
drouth area that was taking shape in 
east central Alberta and west central and 
northern Saskatchewan. 

Rainfall varied anywhere from 1% inch 
to more than 21% inches, and hardly a 
point in the three prairie provinces failed 
to receive some moisture. The dry area, 
where crops have gone back, should dis- 
appear if favored with additional good 
rains at frequent intervals during the 
growing season. 

The general outlook is good, and crops 
in all sections of the West are stooling 
out well and making good progress. 
However, warm weather is needed to 
promote more rapid growth. The root 
system is excellent, and the plants gen- 
erally should be in good condition to 
withstand the heat wave that is generally 
experienced in late June and early July. 

The area in the West described as good 
to excellent and extending over large 
sections of all three provinces has been 
enlarged as a result of the rains. The 
moisture has also been timely in aiding 
the crops that recently experienced frost 
to recover from the setback. 

The damage from frost is apparently 
small, although isolated areas report that 
flax and barley suffered. Fall rye was 
damaged at a few points. 

Grasshoppers are hatching over wider 
areas, but reports indicate they are well 
under control at present. Cutworms and 
wireworms are causing concern at scat- 
tered points in the southern areas of all 
three provinces. 

Wheat in Manitoba ranges up to 15 
inches in height, but the average is about 
8 inches. In Alberta and Saskatchewan 
height averages from 7 to 8 inches, with 
Alberta stands further ahead. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific N. W. Needs Sun 


Crops in the Pacific Northwest are still 
backward because of the wet spring. 
Seeding in spring wheat areas is still 
held up, with the prospect that much of 
the spring acreage will not be seeded. 
Winter wheat needs warm weather, but 
is in no danger. Stands are heavy, and 
occasional heavy showers are causing some 
of this to lodge. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DROUTH CUTS WEIGHT 

NasHVvILLE, Tenn.—Some local wheat 
has been cut and prospects look good. 
The drouth cut the weight approximately 
15 to 20%, however, rains for the past 
week did not do any damage except to 
hold up cutting. While no yield reports 
have been made, it is estimated that the 
yield this year will be within 10 to 15% 
of last year’s yield per acre. 











———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


RAINS SERIOUSLY DAMAGE 
WHEAT IN WICHITA AREA 
Wicuita, Kansas.—Early wheat in the 
Wichita area, which comprises about one- 
fourth of the acreage, has been seriously 
damaged in the last week by heavy rains. 
Late wheat has not suffered much, ac- 
cording to A. H. Stephenson, county 
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farm agent here, who reports that the 
late wheat is in good condition now. 
There has been almost no black rust in 
the county, he said. This was feared 
because of the wet weather and the late- 
ness of the wheat in coming to maturity. 
He said that with favorable weather the 
late wheat harvest would begin about 
July 1. Rains have damaged both win- 
ter and spring barley very much in this 
area. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT HARVESTING GETS 
UNDER WAY IN OKLAHOMA 


OxtaHoma City, Oxia.—Wheat har- 
vesting is in full swing in the southern 
portion of the state, and in other areas 
it is beginning. Much of the damage 
from earlier greenbug infestation and 
from excessive moisture has been overcome 
in central and southwestern counties by 
recent favorable conditions which are re- 
flected in daily improvements of the crop. 
In the central county of Oklahoma, the 
wheat crop is exceptionally good in qual- 
ity and quantity, according to the county 
agent. Combining will begin next week 
in west central counties and a week later 
in northwestern counties. 

Harvesting of oats and barley is prac- 
tically finished in the southern portion of 
the state, with generally light yields re- 
ported. In the north central area, com- 
bined barley is producing from 5 to 40 bus 
per acre. 

Corn is making good progress, although 
there is slight damage in scattered locali- 
ties by adverse weather conditions. Some 
late corn is just now being planted. 
Grain sorghums are also being planted in 
practically all sectors of the state. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rain, Rain, Go Away! 


LovisvitteE, Ky.—Wheat men admit 
that if it does not stop raining there is 
going to be a lot of damaged wheat in Ken- 
tucky, and what gave promise of being 
a good crop, and a good yield of quality 
wheat, may be of very poor quality with 
a considerable loss, in that farmers con- 
tend that wheat is in danger of getting 
moldy in the shock, and may even sprout, 
what with heavy rains and hot sunshine. 

March, April and May were somewhat 
deficient in rainfall, but June shows 5.2 
inches, which is 3.4 inches above normal 
according to reports of the weather bu- 
reau. On June 19, it rained 1.8 inches, 
most of it within an hour; and on the 
previous day 1.28 inches within an hour. 

v ¥ 
Indiana Also Saturated 

InprIanapouis, Inp.—Indiana wheat is 
in mostly fair to good condition with 
some in the extreme southern part of the 
state ripening. There is some report of 
fly damage. Wind and heavy rainfall 
during the week caused lodging. Nearly 
five inches of rainfall have been recorded 
in most sections of the state since the 
first of June. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW PARASITE ATTACKS WHEAT 
OxiaHoma Crry, Oxxia.—Wheat has 

been attacked by a puzzling new parasite 
in some localities of Oklahoma, particu- 
larly in the extreme northern counties 
of the wheat belt. The parasite is said 
to resemble mold or rust, but, because of 
the advanced stage of the grain, little 
damage is expected from that source. 
A. W. Erickson, the Minneapolis grain 
expert, has obtained samples of the in- 


fested grain and submitted them to the 
agricultural station at Hays, Kansas, for 
observation. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WHEAT GRADING TOUGH 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Four of the six 
cars of new wheat received June 17 at 
the Kansas City Board of Trade were 
graded “tough,” with more than 14% 
moisture. All of the wheat was rather 
low in protein, ranging from 10.75 to 
11.50% protein. The wheat was of high 
test weight, averaging about 61.5 lbs. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN WAREHOUSE PURCHASED 
BirMincHAM, Ata. — Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, has purchased 
the grain elevator and brick office and 
warehouse building formerly occupied by 
the Plosser-Knecht Grain Co. and will 
occupy it in an expansion of its business. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULIUS H. BARNES PLAYS 
PART IN WAR PROGRAM OF 
MERCHANT SHIP BUILDING 


One of the principals in the McDougall- 
Duluth Shipbuilding Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., which is building a fleet of tank- 
ers for the United States government, is 
Julius H. Barnes, known to the flour 
milling and grain trades for the historic 
part he played in World War I food 
control as head of the United States 
Grain Corp. (see article in this issue on 
pages 7, 18, 23, 26, 27, 30, 31 and 45). 

Recently the Duluth plant staged a 
double launching, with high government 
and state officials in attendance. Mr. 
Barnes was present. With Mrs. Barnes 
he remained in Duluth, his former home, 
for a brief vacation, before returning 
to New York City, his present business 
headquarters. The ship building project 
takes him to Duluth much more fre- 
quently than has been the case during 
most of the years since he left there, 
a quarter of a century ago, to engage 
in government work. 

Mr. Barnes has had other maritime en- 
terprises in hand recently, among them 
a shipbuilding project at a southern At- 
lantic Coast yard, and he is largely con- 
cerned with barge transportation between 
Buffalo and New York City. 

The McDougall-Duluth company built 
several vessels for the government during 
World War I, but the yards at River- 
side, Duluth, were dismantled when the 
war was over. Machinery, tools and 
other equipment were sold, leaving only 
the buildings intact. 

The Barnes-Ames Co., with the affairs 
of which Mr. Barnes principally was 
active at the beginning of the first world 
war, was one of the largest grain ex- 
porting firras in the world. Not long 
after the end of the war it was liquidated. 
The Itasca elevator system at Duluth 
was acquired by Cargill, Inc., present 
owner. 

In addition to numerous interests, Mr. 
Barnes is largely concerned with the 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., a Duluth 
rug manufacturing plant, where flax 
straw also is processed for the making 
of cigaret paper. 





——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ARMORY FOR WHEAT STORAGE 
Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The Nelson 

Grain Co., Clinton, Okla., has leased the 
local armory and is converting it into 
grain storage space for the wheat crop 
soon to be harvested. The structure will 
house 40,000 bus of grain. 
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1943 WHEAT PLANTING 
ALLOTMENT ANNOUNCED 


USDA Sets Acreage at Mini Substitu- 
tion of Other Crops More Necessary 
for War Requested 





Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced a 55,000,- 
000-acre 1943 national wheat planting 
allotment—the minimum permitted under 
the farm law—but asked that a portion 
of the allotment be planted to other 
crops more urgently needed in the war 
effort. 

A reduction below the allotment was 
asked, the department said, because the 
country will be going into the 1943 crop 
year with approximately a two-year 
wheat supply. 

The national allotment will be allo- 
cated among states as in previous years. 
The department explained that in areas 
where more urgently needed crops can 
be grown successfully, AAA farm plans 
to be worked out for individual farmers 
will call for a wheat acreage substan- 
tially less than his allotment. 

In areas where wheat produces more 
feed grain per acre than other crops, 
farmers will be encouraged to plant their 
full allotment. 

The national allotment was the same 
as that for the 1942 crop. Production 
goals and allotments, as well as the bene- 
fit payment rates for wheat and other 
crops, will be announced later, the de- 
partment said. 

v ¥ 
Revised Payment Plan Drafted 

Wasuinoton, D. C—A revised farm 
program in which federal subsidies will 
be used to get land not only out of sur- 
plus crops but into crops needed for 
food and industry is being drafted for 
1943. 

The keynote is to pay farmers for sup- 
plying the demand and to stop paying 
farmers for crops the country doesn’t 
want. 

Its first application is to wheat. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
will try to keep 15,000,000 acres of the 
allotment from being planted to wheat. 

“Why should Congress and the public 
go on agreeing to parity loans for 800,- 
000,000 to 900,000,000 bus of wheat when 
the flour demand is for only 500,000,000 
bus a year and we have to sell the bal- 
ance for feed or alcohol at prices way 
under the loan?” Secretary Wickard 
asked recently. 

“Why,” he asked, “shouldn’t the loan 
apply only to what wheat would sell for 
flour?” 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
MODIFIES AD STATEMENT 


General Foods Corp., New York, has 
stipulated with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission it will cease representing that 
in cake baking its product designated 
“Swans Down Cake Flour” is preferred 
to any other flour by “three times as 
many women,” or that three times as 
many home bakers use “Swans Down” as 
any other cake flour, without plainly 
excluding from such comparison all-pur- 
pose flour. 

The stipulation also was signed by 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York, 
which disseminated advertisements for 
“Swans Down” on behalf of General 
Foods Corp. 
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Hard Western wheat 
makes the difference! 
For more flavor, more 


tolerance, 


finer tex- 


ture, try 


a 


nDgO 


cc 
RO 
UN 


DENT 
UCER 
URST 
POWERFUL 
Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











PROMPT“ ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVIC 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Members of the Coarse Grain Division of the United States Food Administration, 1918—Left to Right: Maurice J. Beaubaire, J. J. 
Stream, R. W. McKinnon, J. R. Leguenec, J. J. Crowley, Roy P. Purchase 


The Great Unscrambling Act 


(Continued from page 7) 
instituted the machinery for carrying out 
the provisions of the guaranty. The 
President was empowered to “adopt such 
methods as may be necessary to maintain 
and assure an adequate and continuous 
flow of wheat and wheat flour in the 
channels of trade, including the protec- 
tion or indemnification of millers, whole- 
salers, jobbers, bakers and retail mer- 
chants who purchase in carload lots, 
against actual loss by them on account 
of abnormal fluctuations in the price of 
wheat and wheat flour of said crops due 
to the action of the government,” but 
what these methods would be remained 
for the still undetermined federal agency 
to decide. 

In the last weeks of 1918 a good many 
millers and flour dealers had been com- 
pelled to absorb heavy losses because the 
government had given them no oppor- 
tunity to dispose of stocks which a sud- 
den decree, removing requirements re- 
garding substitute and mixed flours, ren- 
dered unsalable. The position of the 
millers in this matter was made clear to 
the Food Administration through vari- 
ous channels. On Jan. 24 a large meet- 
ing of members of the flour trade in 
various eastern cities was held in New 
York, and resolutions were adopted urg- 
ing the Food Administration to protect 
handlers of flour against sudden declines 
in value resulting from 
without due notice. 

Mr. Barnes, who landed in New York 
on his return from Europe a few days 
later, immediately issued a statement to 
the effect that “flour dealers and millers 
of this country may operate for the 
balance of this crop year in the fullest 
confidence that the government agency 


action taken 


will at no time put into effect a policy 
of resale of wheat at lower than the 
present established government buying 
basis.” 

This announcement, coupled with as- 
surances that no action likely to affect 
the value of wheat or flour stocks would 
thereafter be taken without giving every 
one concerned plenty of notice, did much 
toward reassuring the trade, and effec- 
tually marked the end of “overnight” 
rulings by the Food Administration. 

WHEAT SUPPLIES AND FLOUR PRICES 

The year had not progressed far be- 
fore it became apparent that the com- 
mercially available wheat supplies were 
going to prove inadequate before the 
1919 harvest. Exports of wheat had been 
heavy, and the Grain Corporation had 
bought up great quantities of wheat, 
which it held at various terminals. 
Through January and the first half of Feb- 
ruary the Grain Corporation bought no 
flour for export, but even so the domestic 
demand was such as seriously to tax the 
supply of wheat, 

Accordingly, about the middle of Jan- 
uary, the Grain Corporation undertook to 
sell wheat to millers from its stocks, and 
requisitions promptly poured in from 
all sections, particularly from the South- 
west. The selling basis, as finally an- 
nounced, was 14c over the government 
buying scale. For a time this relieved 
the situation; but wheat exports con- 
tinued at an unprecedented rate, and 
beginning the middle of February the 
Grain Corporation returned to the flour 
market, buying heavily for export for 
a number of weeks, on a new purchase 
plan which became effective March 4. 

The result was, of course, that wheat 
was soon as hard to get as ever, and 


flour prices began to go up. The Grain 
Corporation first tried the experiment of 
refusing to announce the quantities of 
flour it bought from week to week, or 
the prices paid therefore, with the ex- 
cuse that wheat was “now being bought 
by mills in all parts of the country at 
prices independent of the government 
basis, resulting in the actual wheat prices 
being largely speculative.” This change 
of policy had no apparent result, and 
prices continued to go up, as wheat grew 
scarcer, reaching their maximum for the 
crop year in May. 

The next step was the announcement, 
late in April, that the Grain Corporation 
would buy only first clears and “victory” 
mixed flour for export. This helped to 
dispose of some of the stocks left over 
from 1918, but did not make milling 
wheat any more plentiful. Mr. Barnes’s 
public statements reiterated his belief 
that wheat and flour prices were too 
high, and week by week he curtailed his 
purchases for export until they finally 
disappeared altogether. It was not, how- 
ever, until June brought the promise of 
a vast quantity of new winter wheat that 
prices began to go down. 

CHANGES IN OFFICIALDOM 

Various changes took place during the 
first six months of 1919 in the status 
of public officials with whom the mill- 
ing industry was closely concerned. 
Early in January Mr. Hoover was ap- 
pointed director-general of the allied 
food relief organization, and thereafter 
his activitics were shifted from food con- 
servation to securing and distributing 
food supplies for those sections of Europe 
which the war had left virtually destitute. 
In April Mr. Barnes was appointed wheat 

(Continued on page 23) 
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QUALITY IS PARAMOUNT 


The baker with a good following knows how important the right 
flour is to his success, both as to merchandising and to production. 
Commander-Larabee bakery flours are milled to give him the 
kind of results he is seeking, and to provide these results regu- 


larly and consistently. 


Whatever your requirements may be, there is a type or grade of 
Commander-Larabee bakery flour that will serve you well. Com- 
mander-Larabee bakery flours are uniform and dependable, be- 
cause they are milled to definite standards of quality, under strict 


supervision and control. From the selection of choice wheats to 


the packing of the finished product, every step is conducted with 


quality the uppermost consideration. 


This policy is in force throughout the entire Commander-Larabee 
milling organization. We believe in it whole-heartedly, for only 
through this constant attention to every phase and detail of mill- 
ing is it possible to maintain the quality and dependability that are 


inherent in our various flours. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 


‘WAR BONDS 


* * ® * * * 
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ODT EXEMPTIONS MAY NOT APPLY 
TO FEED TRADE, OHIOANS ARE TOLD 


Legal Counsel for National Grain Trade Council Points to Con- 
fused Situation—Ohio Grain Mill and Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion Confronts Varied Wartime Problems at Meeting 


By Martin E. NEWELL 
Editorial Staff of THe NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cotumsus, On1o—Doubt that recent 
amendments to ODT Order No. 5 exempt 
feed manufacturers and retailers was ex- 
pressed by G. G. Giebink, legal counsel 
for the National Grain Trade Council, 
in a talk before the annual convention 
of the Ohio Grain Mill and Feed Dealers 
Association at Columbus, June 18-19. 

Last week, the ODT excepted from 
“‘over-the-road’ classification” all deliv- 
eries “directly to the ultimate consumer 
thereof,” and also deliveries “solely for 
the purpose of sale to retail dealers.” Mr. 
Giebink told the Ohio meeting that the 
ODT maintains that animal feed deliv- 
ered to a farmer is not “directly to the 
ultimate consumer” and that the exemp- 
tion applies only to commodities used in 
the home by humans. Likewise, he said, 
in the case of deliveries to the retailer, 
the exemption applies to so-called “driv- 
er salesmen” who carry their goods with 
them and sell on the spot, such as bread 
wagon drivers. It would not apply to 
deliveries on orders previously given, Mr. 
Giebink said, and so would not exempt 
the customary type of feed trucking to 
retailers. The ODT may later amend its 
interpretation, Mr. Giebink said, but he 
did not forecast such a change. 

Most feed dealers in Ohio probably 
will be exempt from “over-the-road” 
classification by the ruling that regards 
as local trucking all operations within 
25 miles of the city limits of a commun- 
ity. Local deliveries must be reduced 
25% in mileage compared with a year 
before, but if records are not available 
for 1941, a reasonable estimate will be 
acceptable, the speaker said. If feed 
trucks going beyond the 25-mile limit are 
classed as “over-the-road” trucks, there 
is not much hope that the 75% backhaul 
provision will be lifted, except that the 
ODT may later be willing to accept as 
an alternative a 30% to 40% reduction 
in mileage of such trucks. There prob- 
ably will be some exceptions made to 
cover peak harvesting operations where 
an elevator’s trucks are hauling grain 
from threshing outfits, it was stated. 

Ray Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, gave a rapid-fire summary 
of Washington legislative and regulatory 
prospects. He emphasized these points: 


Although a protest has been made 
by the national association, it is ex- 
pected that the 40c an hour mini- 
mum wage in the grain processing in- 
dustry will become official shortly. 

Opponents of the administration’s 
proposal to sell CCC surplus grains 
below parity apparently are delaying 
action, so that the president will not 
be able to veto this rider on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill without 
depriving the Department of Agri- 
culture of its operating funds. 

Ruling on millfeed ceilings may be 
out within 10 days and may con- 
tain an allowance over the ceiling 
for jobbers. 


There is more need than ever before 


for association work to protect and help 
industry, Mr. Bowden said, in making a 
plea for increased membership in local 
and national organizations. 

A curb to inflation is the main purpose 
of the universal price ceiling, said E. P. 
MacNicol, assistant to the president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. In describing how these ceilings 
affect grain and feed dealers, he pointed 
out that unless feeds were sold on a 
delivered basis without regard to loca- 
tion, increased freight rates would not 
have to be absorbed by the seller. Neith- 
er state fair trade agreements nor exist- 
ing contracts could be used as a reason 
for violating ceiling prices. 

The Ohio association showed a net 
gain of 30 members for the year, Secre- 
tary W. W. Cummings reported. He 
pointed out that association services were 
more important now than ever before be- 
cause of the multitude of regulations. 

In his presidential address, L. G. 
Bradstock, of Wellington, made the same 
point and said that temporary wartime 
abandonment of traditional economic 
freedom might be continued after the 
war, unless business men were alert. 

Loose talk and rumor may very well 
hinder the war effort, declared H. E. 
Frederick, Scott Mills, Inc., Marysville. 

In a radio talk from the convention 
platform at noon, Sam Rice, president 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, told the air audience how 
the organized grain trade was helping in 
meeting wartime problems such as wheat 
storage and the like. 

To offset the decreased supply of ani- 
mal and fish protein concentrates feed 
manufacturers raust depend more on 
vegetable proteins, but these adjustments 
can be made without lowering the nutri- 
tive value of feeds if done properly, 
said Stanley Lebourne, chief, Ohio divi- 
sion of plant industry, Department of 
Agriculture. The feed manufacturers’ 
problems have multiplied, he added, and 
control officials recognize this fact and 
are ready to help. 


Two major control problems of in- 
terest now, Mr. Lebourne said, are to 
discourage the use of the name of any 
particular ingredient in a mixed feed 
brand name and to promote finer grind- 
ing of weed seeds in screenings. Feed 
control has passed into the more compli- 
cated field of vitamin and chemical prop- 
erties, requiring new techniques, many 
of which are yet in the experimental 
state, the speaker pointed out, relating 
how Ohio is meeting this situation. 

Pointing out that wheat supplies are 
far in excess of domestic needs and ex- 
port prospects poor, George A. Kublin, 
AAA, Washington, reviewed current 
wheat storage problems. He explained 
the permit system for shipments to ter- 
minal markets and said that the CCC 
has arranged for production of wooden 
farm bins of 110,000,000-bu capacity, 
to supplement its redistribution of steel 
bins. They will be offered to producers 
at cost and if unaccepted, will be used 
by the CCC. 

Feed wheat sales now amount to 32,- 
000,000 bus and wheat used for alcohol 
production is steadily increasing, with 
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the hope that it will be used almost 
100% by November. Soft red wheat has 
proved the best for alcohol, he said. 

Elton Kile, Kile & Son, Kileville, Ohio, 
was elected president; H. E. Frederick, 
Scott Mills, Marysville, and L. A. Gil- 
liland, Gilliland Grain & Coal Co., Van 
Wert, vice presidents, and W. W. Cum- 
mings continues as secretary-treasurer. 

Approximately 300 were registered at 
the meeting. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


LACK OF SUPPORT HOLDS UP 
LOUISIANA ENRICHMENT BILL 


New Orveans, La.—The failure of cer- 
tain nutrition experts to show up dur- 
ing the hearing by the House committee 
on the bill to compel the enrichment of 
flour when sold retail, delayed approval 
of the bill, according to Senator Andrew 
J. Schwabe, New Orleans baker, who is 
a member of the Louisiana legislature. 

“That does not mean, however, that the 
bill will be thrown out,” he said. “Spon- 
sors of the bill are expected to rein- 
troduce it, and this time it will apparent 
ly have a good chance of passing. 





* VICTORY DITCH FOR WHEAT * 








A novel approach to the storage problem has been taken by W. H. Burke, 
elevator operator at Little River, Kansas. With a capacity of 400,000 bus in his 
concrete tanks Mr. Burke decided he would need a lot more space if farmers 
of his vicinity were to escape ground storage. He dug a V-shaped ditch into a 
hillside back of his elevator and will surface it with concrete and provide a 
roof. It will take care of 200,000 bus. The incomplete ditch is pictured with the 
elevator and a big shed to the right which will house another 200,000 bus. He 
rehabilitated several other buildings in the town to give him a half million added 
storage this year. The roof of the Victory ditch will rest on brick pillars. Both 
the ditch and frame warehouse will be connected with the elevator headhouse. 





CCC Studying Plans for Stabilization 
of Oilseed Industries; Floor Prices 
Expected to Apply to Raw Materials 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Conditions under which 
the cottonseed, soybean and flaxseed 
crops will be processed and the oil and 
meal put into consumptive channels in 
line with the war effort are expected to 
be announced shortly after July 1 by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., which has 
been studying the problems involved at 
public hearings held at Memphis and 
Chicago. 

Both soybeans and linseed were dis- 
cussed at the Chicago meeting June 16, 
but, as is customary at such government 
hearings, no announcement of intent was 
made. The full stenographic record will 


be studied in Washington and the final 
draft will probably be made known to 
the committees of the trades at the 
proper time. 

Most of the Chicago sessions were de- 
voted to soybean problems. The price 
disparity between soybeans and their 
products has been such that many mills 
have stood idle. The forthcoming soy- 
bean crop will not only tax the facilities 
of the soybean processing industry, but 
at least a small portion of soybeans may 
have to be processed in cottonseed and 
copra plants. It is to make certain of 
maximum production by all soybean proc- 


essing facilities that the CCC for some 
months has been studying means of 
assuring a proper price spread for the 
mills. 

A spirit of full co-operation between 
the government and the soybean proc- 
essors prevailed throughout the Chicago 
hearing which was presided over by 
President J. B. Hutson, of the CCC, 
who was assisted by Vice President C. 
C. Farrington, W. L. Shellabarger and 
Attorney Tripp, all of the CCC. 

Both processors and the government 
officials have recognized the seriousness 
of the problem at hand, and have long 
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A crew of six or seven men can erect a steel storage unit in a little less 
than a 12-hour day. The bins are set up on government-leased ground. 
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Into these bins, which last year held corn in Iowa, loan wheat from former 
crops is being moved, freeing farm storage space for the new harvest.- 











These wooden storage units, capable of holding 1,800 bus each, are enjoying 
a brisk sale to wheat growers wanting to augment storage capacity on their 


farms to take advantage of government loans. 
Dakota was selling as many as six a day in mid-June. 


60 bins at $125 apiece. 


One lumber dealer in South 
Last year, he sold some 
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An enterprising wheat grower in South Dakota built these wooden storage 


bins with an eye to the future. 


In the event that a year will come when a light 


crop will make them unnecessary, these structures can be turned into a cabin 


camp on U. S. highway 16. 





been exchanging views in hope of a 
most satisfactory solution. This solu- 
tion must be found within the bounds 
created by a base price of $1.60 bu guar- 
anteed the farmer, a ceiling of 1134,c lb 
which exists on soybean oil, and what 
threatens to be a substantial surplus of 
protein feeds. This surplus, if it de- 
velops, will be the consequence of the 
increased peanut crop and the 9,000,000 
acres of expanded soybean crop asked 
for by the government as a means of 
acquiring ample fats and oils for the 
United States and the United Nations. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GROCERY FIRM BANKRUPT 

New York, N. Y.—Charles Weisbecker, 
long established grocery house, lists liabil- 
ities of $185,678 and assets of $312,209 
in its voluntary petition. A plan of ad- 
justment providing for pro rata distri- 
bution of net profits at intervals of six 
months to creditors until claims are paid 
in full is proposed. Flour losses are not 
large and the local firms involved expect 
complete return of their investments. 
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MOVE TO NEW OFFICES 
W. V. Dickinson & Co., Inc., New 
York flour brokers, who have been located 
in the New York Produce Exchange since 
their formation, have moved to Room 
901, at 21 East Fortieth Street. 


Steel Bins to the Rescue 
By Wilfred Lingren 
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HEAT growers of the nation 

\ V are looking over promising fields 

under favorable skies and are 
reaping or preparing for a_ bountiful 
harvest. Storage capacity is already 
taxed with former crops and there is 
little prospect of a heavy movement of 
grain to terminal markets because of 
transportation embargoes and lack of 
space there. 

These conditions leave the wheat farm- 
er face to face with a problem that is 
currently the agricultural “hot potato” 
in most of the wheat growing areas of 
the country: where to put the 1942 crop. 

This year something new has been 
added to the storage capacity of the 
growing areas. Steel storage bins, used 
last year for keeping government loan 
corn in Iowa, have been transported into 
the wheat growing country of the South- 
west and the Northwest and have been 
hastily erected to fill an urgent need. 

Trucks brought the knocked-down bins 
into the wheat areas, making the trip 
back to Iowa with capacity loads of the 
bread grain. Crews of six or seven men 
erected the bins on government leased 


ground, putting up about one and one 
half bins in a 12-hour day. 

The units can store from 1,900 to 2,700 
bus each. Lead washers on the bolts 
and calking make them water-tight. The 
only opening is through the ventilator at 
the top. 

The Départment of Agriculture is 
moving its loan wheat from crops of 
former years into these bins, freeing the 
farm storage space for the new crop, 
which must be watched more closely for 
damage from heating. 

Growers are also augmenting the stor- 
age space on their own farms to take 
advantage of the government loan pro- 
gram. Some purchase ready-made wood- 
en bins that can hold about 1,800 bus of 
grain. One lumber dealer in South Da- 
kota was selling as many as six of these 
units a day in mid-June, moving the 
buildings to the farms on trucks. Last 
year, he sold some 60 bins at $125 apiece. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. recently 
announced plans to contract for pre-cut 
and pre-fabricated wooden bins, holding 
from 1,100 to 2,400 bus each, to be 
erected during late June and July on 


farms needing additional storage space. 
The WPB has allowed materials enough 
for 100,000,000 bus storage of this kind. 

Montana farmers, too far from Iowa 
to get any of the steel storage tanks, 
are being urged to construct bins and 
remodel existing buildings for grain stor- 
age purposes. In some cases these pro- 
grams will have to be expanded until 
full use is made of every available build- 
ing, authorities predict. Lumber com- 
panies are being pushed for supplies. 

New storage facilities are being rushed 
to completion on the farms of the Camp- 
bell Farming Corp., near Hardin, Mont., 
at one time the world’s largest wheat 
ranch. With existing bins full and little 
prospect of any movement to market, 
some 300,000 bus additional space will be 
needed on that farm alone. 

Information is that enough bins to 
handle 10,000,000 bus of wheat will be 
constructed or shipped into Montana by 
the CCC. Bins are being built in four 
sizes and at four price levels and will 
be available to wheat farmers in areas 
where storage facilities are most needed. 

Growers in the Southwest are reported 
looking to abandoned garage space, fill- 
ing stations and other buildings tem- 
porarily empty because of wartime condi- 
tions to catch any overflow of wheat. 
With such emergency measures they hope 
to avoid the necessity of storing any 
considerable amount of grain on the 
ground in the open. 
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The Family Flour Trade Is 
Discriminating! ¥ 


It asks for the flour it wants by brand 
name—quality is recognized and de- 
manded—price appeal is secondary. 


“BIG JO 


is outstanding among good flours as 
the repeater—once used always want- 
ed—hence the dealer knows it as a 
“moving item” and a sure profit pro- 
ducer. 





WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA - U.S. A. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


: 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























Ropir N ‘SON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


' Country-Milled 

. from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of < 


the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


A : | 
WALL TROGALSKY MILLING CO. 








* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Riverside Code 9 *1V8 SERTER ON = Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE oo aati MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
7 . 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Unscrambling Act 











(Continued from page 18) 
director. John J. Stream resigned as 
head of the Coarse Grain Division of 
the Food Administration. George Za- 
briskie, who had done distinguished work 
with the Food Administration through- 
out the war, was elected president of the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, 
and Hugh Gibson, well known to the mill- 
ing industry through his work in Bel- 
gium, was appointed as first minister to 
the new Republic of Poland. On June 
13 Charles J. Brand, chief of the Bureau 
of Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, resigned his post. 

Early in January the War Trade 
Board removed its embargo on wheat 
and flour exports to most points in the 
western hemisphere, but for some time 
this removal was more illusory than 
real. In the first place, export permits 
still had to be obtained; and in the next, 
trade with some of the most important 
markets was prevented or materially 
Canada, 
for instance, could neither import from 
nor export to the United States. In 
Cuba the local food administration had 
accumulated large stocks of flour, and 
accordingly issued an order requiring 
importers to buy one sack from the food 
administration stocks for every sack they 
imported direct. On Feb. 1 the War 
Trade Board removed entirely from the 
export conservation list corn, barley, 


curtailed by local regulations. 


oats, rice and their products. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NEW CROP 


The 1919 wheat crop did not live up 
to expectations and there was a par- 
tial failure of the spring wheat crop, due 
to rust, blight, drouth in some sections 
and floods in others. For a time, how- 
ever, the future course of wheat prices 
was by no means clear. Great pressure 
was brought to bear on the government 
to “reduce the high cost of living” by 
subsidizing bread through an arbitrary 
reduction of wheat prices; but early in 
August Mr. Barnes announced that, in 
conference with the President, it had 
been determined that such a course was 
impracticable. Mr. Barnes by this time 
had been formally given practically com- 
plete control of every phase of the grain 
trade and milling industry, including im- 
ports and exports. 

As bullish crop conditions 
more and more pronounced, wheat and 
flour prices began a steady advance, 
which continued practically without in- 


became 
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terruption from the first of September 
to the close of the year. It was at once 
evident that the Grain Corporation 
would have no opportunity whatever to 
perform its chief function under the 
Lever Act, and for a time it operated 
mainly as a government export agency. 
Mr. Barnes felt, however, that the law 
under which it worked had never in- 
tended this to be its principal duty, and 
that it would be desirable to restore 
normal conditions in the export and im- 
port trade as rapidly as possible. 

A meeting of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago on Oct. 17 was 
largely taken up with discussion of this 
problem. Millers wanted to get back to 
normal trading conditions, and yet they 
realized that the situation in most of 
the foreign markets was still such as to 
As an 
aid to re-entering direct export busi- 


make normal trading impossible. 


ness, the Millers Export Association, 
Inc., had been formed. 
to take full advantage of the provisions 
of the Webb law authorizing combina- 


Its purpose was 


tions for export trade, and to enable the 
millers to work through a combined 
selling agency in order adequately to 
meet consolidated buying from abroad. 
After the federation meeting of Oct. 
17, the export association united with 
the federation to send the latter’s sec- 
retary, A. P. Husband, on a foreign 
tour of exploration, in order to report 
on conditions in the foreign flour mar- 
kets. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING AND SELLING 


The Grain Corporation had been an 
important element on the buying end 
of the market for both wheat and flour 
ever since the first of July, and by the 
beginning of October it had on hand 
much larger stocks of both than it 
could possibly use up in the export 
trade. From every point complaints of 
wheat shortage were beginning to come 
in, and there was an endless public 
clamor for the government to “do some- 
thing” to reduce prices. Accordingly, 
the Grain Corporation early in October 
entered the market on the selling end 
as well. 

The scarcity of good milling wheat 
had sent prices up far above the guar- 
anteed level, and it was principally in 
an effort to check this advance that the 
Grain Corporation announced its willing- 
ness to sell wheat from its stocks. Un- 
luckily most of this wheat was none too 
good in quality, and though the millers 
promptly cleaned up the Grain Cor- 
poration’s offerings, the commercial 


(Continued on page 26) 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The new wheat for SUNNY KAN- 


SAS is coming in. 








It will be some little time before 
this wheat is used for SUNNY 
KANSAS flour. 


First it must go through the mill— 
its own mill—to make sure it meas- 
ures up to the name. 


For when it becomes SUNNY 
KANSAS it must mean the same to 
you in performance and quality 
that this name means every year. 


7 * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - . KANSAS 


WE SUPPORT | 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 




















MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








we can supply 





PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 








New Ulm, Minn. 
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INDIA’S MONOPOLY 
OF JUTE 


If the jute growing areas of the 
Ganges River delta or the shipping 
routes to Calcutta fall into Japanese 
hands, America will have to get along 
without burlap. This calls attention to 
the colorful industry which converts raw 
jute fiber into finished burlaps; and a 
recent issue of Bemistory tells some 
interesting things about this industry. 

Jute, a tall, small-stemmed plant, 
grows almost exclusively in the delta 
region in Bengal Province within a 
radius of about 200 miles of Calcutta. 
With Calcutta at the heart of this dis- 
trict, it is only natural for the jute 
mills to be concentrated within 25 miles 
of the city. About 70 of these mills 
form complete communities of thousands 
of employees, sometimes as many as 
7,000 or 8,000 finding work at one mill. 

The manufacture of burlap, now the 
second largest export industry of India, 
is centuries old in that country. Hand 
manufacture, the only method for hun- 
dreds of years, was long associated with 
the Hindu widow, who found the weav- 
ing of jute cloth, mats, rugs and bed- 
ding one of the few ways she could 
earn her meager living. Now, of course, 
machine-made burlap has almost entirely 
replaced hand-woven, even in India. 

Machines for jute cloth manufacture 
were first made in 18382, the first mech- 
anized jute mill growing out of experi- 
ments in Dundee, Scotland. Not until 
1855, however, did mechanized burlap 
weaving begin in India. The first jute 
mill there was built by George Ackland, 
a Scotchman, whose crude machinery 
produced only eight tons of material 
daily, compared to the industry pro- 
duction of 5,000 tons daily in 1930. 


THE HUNT FOR NIACIN 


One of our laboratories is in the midst 
of an investigation which may prove to 
be of considerable economic importance 
as well as help in providing our people 
with a better balanced diet. ‘This project 
centers around an attempt to produce 
nicotinic acid, now called niacin, on an 
economically commercial basis from nico- 
tine. 

The aim is to try to produce the nico- 
tinic acid from a type of tobacco known 
as Nicotiana Rustica which is not used 
for smoking and which contains more 
nicotine than the smoking varieties. This 
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Today 



















“Last week,” 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “‘a 
lot of us crick millers an’ some from 
over the other side of the mountings 
-was havin’ a meetin’ to cuss the 
guv ment and rile ourselves up 
‘about what was goin’ to happen 
after July first, when Slim Bick. 
ens, who. runs a still up on Bald 
~<)Knob an’ had horned into the 
= meetin’, got up, shifted 
« NRrS ® said, ‘ Mr. Chairman, I'd like to know 
what ‘the Sam Hill you millers got to worry about after July 
first; what's goin’ to happen to me?’ Sort of reminded me 
of a ridin’ preacher who come down through the hills here 
a few years back an’ used to sa 


that he allowed the size of 
troubles depended a <= 


said Old Dad Fetchit, 


his chew an’ 


sight on who owned ’em.’ 
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species is capable of producing two or 
three times more nicotine per acre than 
the ordinary varieties, and we are hope- 
ful that this thing can be worked out so 
that it will become economically profit- 
able for the small tobacco farmer to 
produce a nicotine crop as a supplement, 
replacement, or cash crop. 

There are now two rather substantial 
outlets for nicotine. One is in the food 
reinforcement field after the nicotine has 
been converted into niacin, and the other 
is its use as an insecticide. You are all 
acquainted with the importance of nico- 
tine in the insecticide field. And you 
know how the demand for niacin has in- 
creased since January 1941 when the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition recom- 
mended enriching white flour with thia- 
mine, niacin, iron, and riboflavin when 
it becomes available in sufficient quanti- 
ties. It is estimated that we now need 
about 200,000 pounds of niacin annually 
to enrich our ‘flour, and another 20,000 
pounds for use in pellagra treatment. 
Niacin is sometimes called the P. P. or 
pellagra-preventing vitamin. This sud- 
denly large demand for niacin is twenty 
times larger than the total amount of 
niacin produced in 1940, and would re- 
quire around 20 million pounds of tobac- 
co were all the atid made from tobacco 
nicotine. At present coal tar competes 
with nicotine from tobacco as a source 
of niacin. And tobacco may not be able 
to compete with the coal tar, but we are 
going to try to find out whether or not 
it can— Harry G. Knight, Chief, Bureau 
of Agriculture and Engineering. 


FLOUR MILLING IN THE 
CARIBOO GOLD FIELDS 

The last survivor of a family that op- 
erated one of the pioneer flour mills in 
the days when the Cariboo was continent 
famous for its gold rush, Mrs. Annie 
Marshall, widow of John Marshall, died 
in Vancouver, B. C., recently. 

British Columbia’s first flour mill was 
a small affair turned by horses and 
operated by the Hudson’s Bay Co. at 
Alexandria. It was established in 1837 
and must have been quite a boon to fur 
traders and gold seekers who seldom saw 
bread from one year’s end to another. 
The second flour mill, established at 
Fort Kamloops, was also a Hudson’s 
Bay enterprise. 

While the first mill established by pri- 
vate enterprise was built at Dog Creek 
and began operations in 1862, the Cayoosh 
Creek Mill, operated by the Marshall 
family until Marshall’s death in 1909, was 
organized in 1864 at the suggestion of 
Governor Seymour, of British Columbia, 
who, on a visit to the Cariboo gold fields, 
had been shocked at the price of flour, 
then brought in from Portland, Oregon, 
and San Francisco at $100 per sack. 

Another mill was established across 
the river by a pioneer farmer and to- 
bacco grower and the two used wheat 
grown in the Cariboo and brought down 
the highway by pack train or wagon. 
The mills turned out a good brand of 
flour and cut the price to such an ex- 
tent that within a few months 100 lbs 
could be bought for $7.50. E.A.L. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE 
MILLING ENGINEERS 


S. H. Stoltzfus, president of the In- 
ternational Institute of Milling Technol- 
ogy, told the recent annual convention 
of the Association of Operative Millers 
at Seattle, Wash., what were the aims and 
purposes of his organization. These were 
outlined as the advancement of the me- 
chanics of mill engineering; the standard- 
ization of processes, terms and symbols; 
and encouragement of development in the 
field of processing grains. The institute, 
Mr. Stoltzfus said, was primarily a society 
of milling engineers. He then defined a 
milling engineer as a comparatively mod- 
ern product, the logical successor of the 
millwright of earlier times. The milling en- 
gineer—the modern millwright—belonged, 
the speaker said, to a group of men 
which had contributed greatly to the 
progress of the milling industry. He 
assured his hearers that his organization 
would always be found fully co-operative. 

& 
ODE TO A SPARE 

Here lies the carcass of one we admire, 

Affectionately known in the past as a 
tire. 

We've bust ’im and cussed ’im 
when he was flat, 

We'd feed him with air from an oxygen 
vat. 

We'd ride ’im and chide 
on ’im too, 

Then plaster his bruises with patches and 
glue. 


and 


?im and tread 


When weary and worn we would give 
him a boot, 

But he just kept on rolling and still re- 
mained mute. 

He never complained as he carried his 
load. 

Although you would think he would some 
day explode. 

His chaos and hardships have just gone 
to prove 

That though he’s grown older, he’s still 
in the groove. 

We suffer and cry for the treatment 
we've given, 

For now he’s worth more than the rest 
of us livin’. 

Yet though he is stringy, he’s wielding 
more powers, 

And we love the old fellow . . 
he is OURS. 

From PICA, house magazine of 
Kellaway-Ide Co., Los Angeles. 
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TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE 


ITH what in normal circumstances would be 

regarded as a new milling year at hand, with 
the vanguard southwestern wheat crop already mov- 
ing from farms and with nearly every element of 
crop handling, marketing and price already under 
virtually inclusive wartime controls, the present posi- 
tion and performance of the flour milling industry is 
gravely disappointing to its friends and, no doubt, 
even more so to millers themselves. They, of course, 
know better than anyone else possibly can know the 
gravity both of their present position and of the 
days ahead if they do not alter their present price 
policies before it is hopelessly too late. 

A fortnight or so ago we wrote a long-tailed 
piece setting forth the virtually complete absence of 
any hope of adventure profit in milling with the gov- 
ernment upholding wheat prices at one end and im- 
posing an absolute ceiling on by-products recoveries 
at the other end. With a single exception no com- 
ment which has appeared in these columns for many 
months drew such numerous and wholeheartedly ap- 
proving responses from readers, especially millers. 
Several, as a matter of fact, ordered reprints of the 
discussion for distribution among their competitors, 
supplementing their own letters emphasizing the grave 
hazards we pointed out. 

Yet, with all of this evidence that millers realize 
the difficulties, of their position, virtually nothing is 
being done about it. With a known over-all produc- 
tion and sales cost of probably seventy-five cents per 
barrel for active and efficiently operated mills, and 
with almost no chance of making any sort of horse- 
trading profit out of wheat premiums or millfeed re- 
coveries, much bakery flour today is being sold at 
recoveries far under known production costs, with 
prices on large volume sales tapering down to no 
more than a few cents per barrel over the actual cost 
of the wheat from which it must be milled. 

It is, of course, the long-time and well-established 
policy of millers to sell flour in quantity and then 
await the hoped-for upswing in millfeed prices to 
make them whole or, under favorable conditions, even 
return them a profit. It works that way in some, 
even many, years. It worked fairly well last year. 
But in other years it fails to work and sometimes, 
notably in 1937, it gets so badly in reverse as to 
threaten the stability of many flour milling con- 
cerns. Indeed, a considerable part of the mortality 
among mills of the 500-bbl type in the past two or 
three years well may be attributed to the backwash 
from the debacle of five years ago et seq. 

But now we have a completely new set of condi- 
tions. We have, first of all, war in the world. We 
have, second, the inescapable involvement of our whole 
domestic economy in this war. We have, thirdly, an 
almost completely programmed system of agricul- 
tural production and marketing. And, finally, all of 
these conditions and circumstances have been seized 
upon by the powers of government, rightly or wrongly, 
as either reason or excuse for the exercise of a 
degree of control and direction wholly contrary to our 
habits of thought and established methods of con- 
ducting our affairs. 

Applying this directly to the business of milling 
and the sale of its products, we find millers un- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


willing or unable to depart in the slightest degree 
from the policies and methods to which they have so 
long been accustomed under free markets and free 
enterprise. Buy the wheat as it comes in and hedge 
the surplus over flour sales; sell flour seasonally to 
accumulate a back-log of assured operation; protect 
with hedges all flour sales not covered with actual 
wheat in the bin; stand open on by-products, includ- 
ing clear flour, in the prayerful hope that prices 
will be higher when buyers get around to ordering 
shipment of their 120-day purchases; press the 
market for fresh sales to take up the slack of mis- 
calculation in bookings, slow shipping directions or 
merely to prevent other millers from getting available 
volume business. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that not a single item 
of this traditional method of operation can be counted 
upon to work under present wholly upended wartime 
conditions. Not only is there a bottom under wheat 
prices and a ceiling over by-products recoveries, but 
every other element of hazard against the miller is 
set in forward gear with no reverse connected with 
the mechanism. Included in these hazards are every 
single item of labor, sales and general operating 
costs, package uncertainties, grave distribution up- 
sets arising from highway transportation restraints 
and, not impossibly greatest of all, the possibility of 
violent changes in availability of rail transportation. 

What, in these circumstances, can possibly happen 
to any sale of flour at a price which does not insure 
the full, known, inescapable cost of production and 
delivery at the instant of its booking? By no con- 
ceivable computation, in fact or’ hopeful fiction, can 
any miller count on anything being added to the sale 
price or subtracted from cost between date of sale 
and time of shipment. And it may be accepted as 
quite beyond peradventure that the seagulls will not 
bring it in. If it is not there, the miller simply 
will have to go into his capital account for the 
wherewithal to take up the slack. 

We quite realize that all of these things are well 
known to every intelligent miller, so that these com- 
ments are little more than stirring the kettle around 
and around without adding anything to the heat 
under it. Yet it seems worth while, just as it seemed, 
with so little avail, worth while in 1937, to emphasize 
and re-emphasize these hard truths; and with this 
highly important addition: THERE NOT ONLY IS 
A RUTHLESS WAR GOING ON EVERYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD BUT AN EQUALLY HARD 
WAR GOING ON IN OUR ECONOMICS AND 
IN THE AFFAIRS OF EVERY AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, VERY PARTICULARLY INCLUD- 
ING THE FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY. 
WHAT THAT INDUSTRY DOES NOT DO FOR 
ITSELF NOBODY WILL DO FOR IT. 
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CONFIDENCE IN THE GRAIN TRADE 


SSUANCE at Kansas City last week of the first 

permit for shipment of commercial wheat to that 
market under the new plan providing for full co- 
operation between the grain trade and government 
authority serves well to dramatize the practical value 
of the organized grain trade in meeting wartime diffi- 
culties multiplied by the already unwieldy wheat sur- 
plus, about to be increased by a virtually unneeded 
new harvest. 

The imagination hardly can encompass what might 
have happened this past crop year had the machinery 
of the organized grain trade, particularly including 
virtually open and free futures markets, failed to 
function in the gathering, storing and distribution of 
the country’s wheat crop. However beautiful may 
have been the politician’s dream of the ever normal 
granary, that ideal would have faltered to the point 
of disaster had not the effective machinery of the 
grain trade, its organization and experience built up 
and gained through the years, and the very spirit of 
the trade itself, been standing by to take up the 
slack of inept government procedure. 

Fortunately, timely changes in the administration’s 
agricultural and marketing authority and personnel 
early effected a degree of practical co-operation with 
the grain trade which would not have been possible 
under Secretary Wallace’s political philosophy of 
effecting all things by making speeches to the grower 
electorate. The result was that the considerable part 
of last year’s burdensome wheat surplus not actually 
owned or controlled by government was marketed, 
stored and ultimately ground and consumed with 
scarcely more than routine difficulty. Against a 
background of uncertain action both by the admin- 
istration and Congress the trades carried on, although 
not without sacrifices. 

Thus we come to the present emergency of a 
great wheat crop piled on top of a surplus equal to 
another great crop and with new confusions as to 
what the administration, even more particularly Con- 
gress, is likely to do from month to month in the 
future. Yet the grain trade, the great grain storage 
system, the futures market machinery, all of the 
complex—yet at heart simple and orderly—method 
which has effectively and economically handled the 
nation’s grain crops through the years not only is on 
the job but so functioning as to inspire confidence 
that the task will be accomplished shipshape and 
Bristol fashion. 

There is, after all, nothing greatly to be wondered 
at in this. It is merely the American way. The 
grain marketing system did not spring up full- 
caparisoned and armed for war over night. Rather 
it is the product of many, many years of trial and 
error, of faults discovered and corrected in the hard 
school of competition, of leadership which grew up 
out of the drill rows and came to command the 
hard way. Such a system is not to be put out of 
business by dreamy-eyed spellbinders with their eyes 
on the stars and their mitts deep in the people’s 
treasury. Things simply do not work out that way. 

And if anything were needed to prove this beyond 
the fact itself it is to be found in the circumstance 
that practical and fair-minded men now, by some 
happy turn of fate, in charge of the government’s 
grain marketing policies, are working hand in hand 
with the organized grain trade in carrying on with a 
difficult but by no means insurmountable task. In- 
cluded in the fully co-operative set-up also are the 
overhead supreme war authorities, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the nation’s transportation 
system. It remains only for the grain trade to do 
the job entrusted to it. 
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risks and probability of large volume. 
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world. 
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whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
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ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
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This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
price of high grade milling wheat kept 
on ascending. Spring wheat, in par- 
ticular, was scarce, and of this the 
Grain Corporation had none to sell. 

The next step was for the Grain Cor- 
poration to enter the flour selling busi- 
ness. As early as Oct. 8 it had offered 
to sell its export grade flour to jobbers 
in carload lots on the basis of $10.25; 
but the demand was for patents, not 
export straights, and the offer had no 
appreciable results. Accordingly, Mr. 
Barnes determined to attempt to market 
his soft winter straight flour at retail 
direct to the consumer. His reasons for 
so doing were set forth in a statement, 
issued late in November, from which 
the following paragraphs are excerpts: 

“The partial crop failure in the north- 
western states, where is grown the 
strong wheat of the United States, has 
given this year a premium, because of 
its scarcity, to that quality of wheat. 
Coincidently with the relative scarcity 
of strong wheats (which make more 
loaves to the barrel of flour), the people 
of the United States have undoubtedly 
increased the bakery trade as against 
the household consumption. There is a 
real reason why the baker should prefer 
a flour which makes more loaves of 
bread to the barrel, but the same reason 
does not maintain in household use. I 
have felt that, if the individual con- 
sumer has an opportunity to exercise 
his preference fairly, and prefers to pay 
a higher price for a preferred character 
of goods, no responsibility attached to 
us. 

“Retailers complain that they cannot 
handle in their trade for a proper trade 
turnover the character of pure wheat 
flour which we buy for the export trade. 
We are planning an effort to see whether 
the individual consumers will buy at a 
lower price a pure wheat flour, per- 
fectly nutritious and of satisfactory 
quality, but not as white in color as the 
highly separated flours for which they 
are now paying advanced prices. We 
propose, therefore, to put into the re- 
tail stores of the larger eastern cities, 
under our own trade name, ‘United 
States Grain Corporation Standard Pure 
Wheat Flour,’ our regular standard 
flour, and to see if on a sound business 
basis, and allowing the proper trade- 
handling margins through the estab- 
lished facilities of wholesalers and re- 
tailers, this flour can be offered to the 
consumer in such a manner that the 
economical housewife can make a saving, 
if she so desires.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS PERMITTED 


The governmental adventure in flour 
merchandising was not to have a happy 
ending. Meantime the question of re- 
moving restrictions on imports and ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat products was 
being complicated by disagreement over 
the possible effect such action would 
have on domestic prices. Some felt 
that increasing the volume of exports 
would intensify the apparent shortage at 
home, and thus cause prices to go high- 
er. Others saw in it a chance to bring 
prices down through the importation of 
wheat and flour from abroad, and par- 
ticularly from Canada. As early as the 


first part of October, Mr. Barnes had 
expressed himself as unqualifiedly in 
favor of removing the restrictions at the 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
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earliest possible opportunity, and an or- 
.der to that effect went into force on 
Dec. 15. 

The main interest centered in what 
Canada would do. The Dominion gov- 
ernment had formally ratified the in- 
terim action of the administration in 
placing wheat and wheat products on 
the free list, with the result that free 
trade existed hetween Canada and the 
United States; but embargoes on both 
sides of the border had prevented re- 
ciprocal wheat or flour trading. Early 
in the fall the Canadian Wheat Board 
had been given full control over the 
1919 crop of wheat and its products, 
including exports and imports. As No. 
1 Manitoba spring wheat was selling on 
the basis of $2.30 bu, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and government standard 
spring wheat flour had a fixed maximum 
price of $10.90 bbl, it was evident that, 
if the Wheat Board wanted to keep to 
its schedule of prices, and permit unre- 
stricted exports to the United States, 
the results would be startling. 

Undoubtedly, however, Mr. Barnes and 
the Canadian Wheat Board had fully 
agreed as to what would be done before 
the proclamation removing the embar- 
goes was issued. Canada itself was 
short of good milling spring wheat. Its 
available surplus consisted largely of 
Ontario soft winters. The Wheat Board 
promptly announced that private ex- 
porting would not be permitted, and 
that the board itself would handle all 
such exports as might be made. With 
this in view, it arranged for the han- 
dling of Canadian wheat and flour in 
the United States. On Dec. 28 the 
Wheat Board issued an order summarily 
raising the price of No. 1 Manitoba 
wheat to millers from $2.30 to $2.80 bu, 
and raising the maximum price for gov- 
ernment standard spring wheat flour 
from $10.90 to $13.15 bbl. 

Removal of the export embargo made 
little immediate change in flour exporta- 
tion to Europe. The Wheat Export Co. 
announced that it would soon be in the 
market for clear flours, but the state 
of foreign exchange was such that Eng- 
land seemed likely to buy all the flour 
it could elsewhere than in the United 
States. The Grain Corporation was 
practically out of the export flour mar- 
ket during the closing weeks of the year, 
and very little private business to Eu- 
rope was reported. 

INCREASED FLOUR CONSUMPTION 

Outstanding among the developments 
of 1919 was a greatly increased con- 
sumption of wheat flour. After two 
years of enforced wheat economy, and 
of loyal but dreary experimentation with 
wheat flour substitutes, the American 
people found themselves able once more 
to eat as much bread as they wanted— 
and they proceeded to do so. Steadily 
advancing prices had no apparent in- 
fluence in checking the demand for pat- 
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ent flour. The public wanted it, was 
ready to pay for it, and refused to be 
content with inferior grades. Both 
household and bakery flour buying 
reached unprecedented proportions. The 
price situation was such as to make spec- 
ulative buying of less than its usual 
importance. The mills sold flour because 
the people wanted to eat white bread. 

As a result of the strength of the 
market, there were few serious losses 
to record. Buyers took the flour they 
had ordered and paid for it, confident 
that they had made good bargains. 
Mills found their reserve stocks of 
wheat increasing in value from week to 
week. Few previous years in milling 
history had been so free from disasters 
due to speculation and breaks in the 
market. Thus, despite adverse condi- 
tions and the unsettled state of the 
country as a result of the war, the 
milling industry was able to set down 
1919 as one of its best years. 


THE PROBLEM OF DECONTROL 


But 1920 was another matter. The 
milling industry had still to effect its 
“return to normal.” Few people real- 
ized how difficult and unpleasant the 
process was bound to be. Looking back 
upon it millers recalled that at almost 
no time was it possible for even the 
most experienced to predict the condi- 
tions which would prevail even two 
months later, and market developments 
were such as to make forecasts based 
on what would ordinarily have been 
sound judgment seem like wildcat 
guesses. 

The beginning of 1920 saw the Grain 
Corporation exceedingly active in every 
phase of the flour trade. Its stocks 
were large and it had temporarily re- 
tired from the buying market, but its 
return at any moment was generally 
expected. It had also just entered the 
selling end of the business, and had be- 
gun late in December to advertise wide- 
ly the sale of its “government straight” 
flour, distributed in small packages 
through an elaborate sales system and 
supported by a vast amount of pub- 
licity. It had a virtual monopoly of the 
export trade, for although exportation 
of flour and wheat by private interests 
was Officially permitted, conditions were 
such that very little could be done ex- 
cept through the instrumentality of the 
Grain Corporation. Finally, its large 
accumulated stocks of wheat made it 
an important influence in supplying mill- 
ers with their raw material. 

Unless Congress made some change in 
the Lever law, the work of the Grain 
Corporation was scheduled to end the 
last of May. On this point, however, 
there was a good deal of uncertainty. 
Upon the one hand there was consider- 
able pressure on the government to con- 
tinue the wheat price guaranty, and 
with it, of course, the work of the Grain 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Association Instrumental in Changing Millfeed Sales Ban—Fred 
H. Dunsforth Re-elected President—Army 
Flour Requisites Hit 


By A. H. Battey 
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Toronto, Onv.—Accomplishments of 
the Ontario Flour Millers’ Association 
were reviewed at its annual meeting in 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, June 
15th. One of the most satisfactory re- 
sults reported was an improvement in 
the regulations relating to sales of On- 
tario winter wheat millfeed to the United 
States where such feed has always in the 
past been freely marketed. At first such 
business was forbidden to these mills but 
when the facts were pointed out the 
control authorities conceded the privilege 
of selling winter wheat millfeed to Bos- 
ton and other markets under a_ permit 
system which made considerable ship- 
At the better prices 
available across the line some profit was 


ments possible. 


made on this business. ‘The association’s 
secretary, George S. MacArthur, was in- 
strumental in getting Ottawa to make 
this change in the regulations. 

With regard to the price ceiling on 
flour and other mill products the results 
were not so good. Much of the winter 
wheat flour business now being done by 
these mills is quite unprofitable owing 
to the disparity between the ceiling on 
wheat and that for flour. The two have 
no relationship to each other and were 
fixed on different price considerations, As 
a result of this disparity many Ontario 
mills have been mixing a certain per- 
centage of western hard spring wheat 
with winters in their milling operations 
which is damaging to the goodwill of this 
softer flour. Such mixtures it was said 
hurt the biscuit and pastry trades. 

The treasurer’s report for the year 
showed a surplus but in view of the 
much heavier demands for administrative 
expenses growing out of war control dif- 
ficulties an increase in the annual dues 
from members was recommended. 

After the formal business of this meet- 
ing had been concluded one of the senior 
members, C, R. Hunt, London, addressed 
the meeting on the ethics of flour milling 
and the principles upon which this indus- 
try must depend for its future success. 
The speaker pointed out some of the 
damaging commercial habits which have 
grown up among Ontario millers and 
urged them to take advantage of the 
opportunities created by war control to 
get rid of such faults. 

Another address was delivered by 
Joseph I. Chamberlain, superintendent 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, on the best method to use in 
producing flour of the kind favored by 
the Canadian government for war pur- 
poses. 

Another feature of the speech dealt 
with the importance of keeping mills 


clean and clear of insect pests which 
have so much to do with the success or 
failure of country mills. 

The only resolution put forward at 
this meeting had to do with a new regu- 
lation of the government at Ottawa by 
which all military supply departments 
and public institutions throughout Can- 
ada are forbidden to use any other flour 
than that which is known under the name 
“Canada Approved,” a hard spring 
wheat product which is supposed to con- 
tain the amount of vitamin B now be- 
lieved by the government’s advisers to 
be necessary for the public health. On- 
tario winter wheat millers object to that 
regulation on the ground that it excludes 
soft winters from military and institu- 
tional uses and is unfair to winter wheat 
mills. 

The meeting closed with election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year which resulted 
as follows: F. H. Dunsford, St. Mary’s, 
re-elected president; C. R. Hunt, Lon- 
don, re-elected vice president; and 
George W. Baldwin, re-elected treasurer. 

The foregoing with N. H. Campbell, 
Toronto, W. H. McCarthy, Streetsville, 
M. B. Pincombe, Strathroy, and C. P. 
Bechtel, Baden, form the executive com- 
mittee. 





s RE-ELECTED * 


Fred H. Dunsford, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Great Star Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., was re- 
elected president of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Association, at its recent annual 
meeting. 





Directors re-elected for a period of 
three years: A. J. Metzger, Hanover, M. 
B. Pincombe, Strathroy, and C. W. Scott, 
Arva. Directors newly elected: M. B. 
Beach, Barrie, and J. E. Davis, Dutton. 

George S. McArthur is permanent sec- 
retary. 





‘BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





INTER-CITY REDUCES DEBT 

MontrEAL, Que.—The Inter-City Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., has called for redemption 
of the sinking fund of $97,000 of its 
514% bonds, series A, payment to be 
made July 1. Of the total $47,000 is 
being drawn in accordance with the sink- 
ing fund provisions and $50,000 in ac- 
cordance with the redemption provisions 
of the trust deed. The funded debt will 
have been reduced to $944,500 after this 
redemption. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BOATS LOAD 
BULK FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Winnirec, Man.—During the past two 
weeks the freighter Spruce-Bay has 
cleared from Canadian lakehead ports 
with two cargoes of bulk flour in her 
holds, There is no record to indicate 
that flour has been shipped in this man- 
ner in any previous season. 





The second cargo was cleared on June 
16, and consisted of 1,365 tons. The ship- 
ment was feed flour and cleared for Buf- 
falo where it will be recleaned. The 
shipments were loaded at the Robin 
Hood dock. 

In addition, the Spruce-Bay with her 
second bulk cargo carried 900 tons of 
sacked flour on deck. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





WILLIAM H. McWILLIAMS, 
GRAIN TRADE PIONEER, DEAD 

Wiwnirec, Man.—Pioneer of the grain 
and lumber trade of Canada and also 
well known in United States grain cir- 
cles, William Henry McWilliams, 81 
years, died at his home here June 14. 

In the 40 years he resided at Winni- 
peg he advanced steadily in the business 
field and held the following positions: 
vice president and general manager of 
the Monarch Lumber Co; president, Win- 
nipeg Elevator Co., Empire Elevator Co., 
Thunder Bay Elevator Co; vice president, 
Western Grocers, Ltd., Dominion Malt- 
ing Co., Ltd., and the Grain Insurance 
& Guarantee Co., Ltd. He was also 
president of the Canadian Consolidated 
Grain Co, 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINNIPEG MARKET ACTION 

Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week probably to- 
taled more than 1,000,000 bus, with 
Eire reported the only buyer. Neutral 
business was covered in the pit, but other 
support was light and scattered and 
credited chiefly to mills. July wheat 
remained at 803,c. The October wheat 
future will come on the board June 26 
at a minimum price of 90c bu. 


CANADIAN MILLERS WONDER 
ABOUT FLOUR PRICES FOR 
APPROACHING CROP YEAR 


Toronto, Owt.—Canadian millers are 
puzzled and somewhat anxious to know 
what basis the control authorities in Ot- 
tawa will lay down for the price at 
which flour is to be sold in the coming 
crop year. It is already provided that 
the price of No. 1 northern wheat in store 
at Fort William will be 90c bu as against 
70c for last crop. This will put the cost 
of wheat in a barrel of flour up 90c. At 
the same time the ceiling on flour is 
fixed at the level of last September-Oc- 
tober, which happened to be about a 
low point for new crop flour. 

The war price control people have 
been inclined to regard bread as the 
keystone in their whole structure of 
controlled prices. They have insisted 
that under no circumstances would the 
price of bread in Canada be allowed to 
advance. That was a wise objective but 
it has been made infinitely more difficult 
by the 20c advance in wheat from this 
year’s crop. In fact, it cannot be main- 
tained. 

Good business judgment is now sug- 
gesting to the government at Ottawa 
that the price for new crop flour should 
be based on the cost of wheat to mills 
and that bakers should be allowed to 
raise the price of bread correspondingly. 
It will be no reflection on the ceiling 
administrators if an advance in prices 
paid to Canadian farmers for their wheat 
should be added to the cost of bread to 
Canadian consumers. Moreover, the 
amount of any such rise in the retail 
price of bread would be insignificant so 
far as the general price structure is con- 
cerned, observers point out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BARLEY PRICE SET 

Winnirec, Man.—Last December the 
Canadian Wheat Board announced the 
establishment of a ceiling price for bar 
ley grown in western Canada at 643, 
bu. At that time no provision was made 
for barley grown in eastern Canada. The 
board has now advised the trade that 
at points east of Fort William and Port 
Arthur the maximum price of barle) 
grown in eastern or western Canada 
will be 6434c bu, plus the usual freight 
and handling charges from Fort Williar 
and Port Arthur to the point of deliver) 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXCESSIVE RAINS IN ONTARIO 

Toronto, Ont.—Most parts of Ontario 
have had an excess of rain. However, 
fall wheat and spring sown grains are 
doing exceptionally well. Fall wheat is 
heading out and dry weather now would 
be welcome to prevent lodging and also 
danger of rust. The rains have been 
favorable to growth of hay and pasture. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FARM MACHINERY OUTPUT CUT 
Winnirec, Man. — Farm machinery 

production in Canada in 1948 will be 
limited to 25% of the 1940 output and 


imports will be similarly regulated. 
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OCTOBER WHEAT AT 90c BU 
MAKES IMPORTANT TRADING 
ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has arranged for the October 
wheat future to go on the quotation 
board of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
on June 29. This means that the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange will continue to 
serve in the merchandising of western 
Canada’s wheat crop. 

The October future will come on the 
board at a minimum price of 90c bu 
to conform with the minimum price of 
90c, basis No. 1 northern in store at 
Fort William, Port Arthur and/or Van- 
couver, guaranteed by the Dominion gov- 
ernment to producers for wheat grown in 
western Canada this year. 

It should be noted in passing that, 
while price ceilings have been established 
for coarse grains, the government, 
through the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, has never announced a ceiling 
price for wheat. 

With the October future coming on the 
board at 954c above the prevailing price 
of the July future, which is quoted at 
80%%4c, important adjustments are neces- 
sary. These include the transferring of 
all nonboard wheat, or open market 
stocks of all grades of western Canadian 
wheat to the new and higher price level. 
This is required by order-in-council of 
March 9, 1942, in order that no holder 
of wheat may benefit from the increase 
in price. To facilitate the transfer, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has requested a 
signed statement by the grain companies, 
and certified by their auditors, of each 
company’s open market position whether 
“long” or “shoft.” Such summarized 
statements must be furnished to the 
wheat board at the close of business 
June 26, 1942. 

In addition, a further and more de- 
tailed statement must be submitted to 
the wheat board at the close of business 
on July 31, 1942, which is the last day 
of the current crop year. 

The wheat board will provide for the 
hedging of all wheat received at country 
elevators during the period from June 
26 to July 31. Any company wishing to 
hold its wheat in the form of futures 
may do so and present holdings in July 
futures contracts will be switched to the 
October. 

The switching of the futures contracts, 
or spreading from the July to the Octo- 
ber, will be done through the facilities 
of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce 
Clearance Association, more commonly 
known as the clearing house. Here the 
grain companies will surrender their own 
and clients’ July futures contracts and re- 
ceive in exchange October futures con- 
tracts for a similar amount of wheat 
at a price 244c bu over the July price, 
or the approximate charge for carrying 
the actual wheat from July until October. 

In addition, companies will deposit 
with the clearing house, to the account 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, 714c bu, 
making the total cost of their October 
wheat 90c bu to conform with the new 
guaranteed price to producers, which 
becomes effective on Aug. 1, 1942. 

Where exporters and millers are mak- 
ing sales of actual wheat or flour and 
wish to keep their cash wheat position un- 
changed, they may continue to purchase 
July futures in the pit and the actual 
wheat will be delivered to the clearing 
house by the Canadian Wheat Board dur- 
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ing the month of July to fill futures con- 
tracts as and when July futures are pur- 
chased by the buyers. “Any companies, 
exporters, shippers or millers, holding 
cash wheat, who desire to increase their 
holdings for any reason during July, may 
hedge their purchases in the October by 
buying cash wheat from the wheat board 
basis the October future.” 

The board has also announced that in 
order to provide for carrying charges 
of %c bu during the month of July, the 
July wheat price will be increased 1/16c 
every second day during the month, until 
8114,¢ has been reached. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EUROPE SHORT OF FARM 
LABOR, POWER, EQUIPMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farming opera- 
tions in many European countries have 
been seriously hampered this year by 
shortages of labor, agricultural equip- 
ment and draft animals, according to 
reports to the Department of Agriculture. 
But because much of the farm work in 
Europe is always performed by women 
and children, mobilization of manpower 
into the armed services may not be so 
detrimental as it would be in the United 
States. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to 
maintain at least the normal acreage 
levels of recent years and the mobiliza- 
tion of all available civilian labor as from 
the latter part of April apparently was 
of great help. In some instances com- 
pulsory labor of urban workers on farms 
was ordered and the communal use of 
farm machinery and draft animals was 
extended. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
TRUCK POOLING IN CANADA 

Vancouver, B. C.—Robert M. Bryan, 
feedstuffs and flour regional director for 
British Columbia under the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, has just com- 
pleted a tour of part of the province. 
Mr. Bryan’s chief mission was one of 
aiding in the conservation of gasoline 
and tires by co-ordinating deliveries from 
the various flour and feed concerns. He 
reported excellent co-operation from all 
concerned and announced that many deal- 
ers are now using one delivery system 
and curtailing their shipments by more 
than 50% in frequency. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. P. MACALUSO TRANSFERRED 

Vancouver, B. C.—John P. Macaluso, 
former president of the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange during the time he served here 
as manager of the local office of L. Drey- 
fus & Co. and later of its successor, 
Leval & Co., was a recent visitor to the 
city. He has just returned from New 
York where he was transferred early 
this year. Now he has been named to 
take charge of the Portland, Oregon, 
branch for the company. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINNIPEG EXCHANGE ADOPTS 
OATS, BARLEY REGULATIONS 
Winnirec, Man.—Council of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange last week insti- 
tuted regulations regarding trading in 
oats and barley, with particular reference 
to the July contracts of both commodi- 
ties. The following notice to the trade 

was signed by J. T. Irving, secretary: 
Due to the extraordinary situation 
arising from the application of price ceil- 
ing regulations on oats and barley the 


the following regulations, effective as at 
the close of the market, June 17: 

1.—That trading in July oats and July 
barley futures contracts be and is here- 
by limited to the closing out of exist- 
ing open trades. 

2.—That the exchange futures comple- 
mentary to the purchase or sale of cash 
oats or barley may be completed only 
at the current quoted price of such fu- 
tures at the time of such purchase or 
sale. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MORE BREAD EATING SEEN 

Toronto, Ont.—J. G. Taggart, food 
administrator for Canada, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a dinner of the Cana- 
dian Dietetic Association June 14 at 
Ottawa, when he said that before long 
Canadians will have to double their con- 
sumption of bread to make up for short- 
ages in their diet of meat and dairy 
products. The reason, he said, was that 
the government of Canada is determined 
to conserve every possible pound of meat 
and dairy products for use of Great 
Britain and other countries in the group 
of nations now lined up against the Axis 
powers. 
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DATE OF TRANSPORTATION 
PRICE RULE POSTPONED 


WasuHinoton, D. C.—The effective date 
of the general maximum price regulation 
as it applies to transportation, storage 
and related services has been postponed 
to July 1, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson has announced. 

The general maximum price regulation 
specifically exempted rates charged by 
railroads and other common carriers of- 
fering their services to the general pub- 
lic. To other carriers and to services 
performed in connection with transpor- 
tation the regulation applied on May 11 
at the wholesale and industrial level and 
will apply on July 1 at the retail level. 
Supplementary regulation No. 11 makes 
price ceilings effective at all levels on 
July 1. 

The postponement does not affect the 
record keeping requirements of the gen- 
eral maximum price regulation or the re- 
quirement that beginning July 1 persons 
under the regulation must have avail- 
able for inspection statements showing 
their ceiling prices. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SUPER OPENED BY ACME MARKETS 
Battimore, Mv.—Another large super 

market has been opened at 3210 East 

Monument Street by the Acme Markets. 

The store has a large lot for free park- 

ing adjoining it. 
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SURVIVES TORPEDOING 


New York, N. Y.—James A. Scud- 
der, brother of Frank A, Scudder, 
New York feed broker, was one of 
34 survivors of a crew of 37 men on 
a small United States merchant ship 
torpedoed by an Axis submarine in 
the Caribbean area May 19. The sur- 
vivors rowed 35 miles in an open life 
boat, towing a 280-lb injured member, 
and arrived at a West Indies island 
33 hours after the accident. Mr. Scud- 
der, purser with the New York & 
Cuba Mail S. S. Co., plans to sail in 
the near future on one of the new 
Liberty ships. 
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GEORGE BECK SCORES 
LOW NET AT CHICAGO 
BAKERS’ GOLF PARTY 


Cuicaco, I11.—Ideal weather added 
much to the enjoyment of the first golf 
party of the year for the Bakers Club. 
The event was held at the Rolling Green 
Country Club, Arlington Heights, June 
17, through the courtesy of R. E. Bem- 
mels. 

About 80 bakers and allied men played 
golf, and a few more than 100 attended 
the evening dinner. L. A. Williamson, 
Grennan Bakeries, Inc., president of the 
club, presided at the dinner. He told of 
the fine progress made by the organiza- 
tion and announced that starting in Oc- 
tober the club would sponsor monthly 
luncheon meetings with outstanding and 
nationally known men as speakers. 

Short talks were made by F. J. Berg- 
enthal, Standard Brands, Inc., president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry; A. W. Fosdyke, Thomas E. 
O’Neill Co., president of the Chicago 
Bakers Courtesy Club; C. J. Burny, 
Burny Bros., Inc., first vice president 
of the Bakers Club; M. M. Jackson, 
Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., a director of 
the club, and Lieutenant Elfman, of the 
army school of baking in Chicago. 

A number of bakers and allied men 
who have sons in the armed forces were 
introduced. These included: R. J. Mrizek, 
R. J. Mrizek Co., Inc., who has three sons 
in the service; Carl Mies, Antesberger 
Bros., with two sons, and Fred Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co; R. N. 
Swartwout, Bakers’ Helper; J. Viskocil, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; W. 
Jaeger, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., who each 
have one son in the service. 

George Beck, with J. E. Fagan, flour 
broker, won the first low net prize. 


Other winners J. Dolan, 


Baking Co; W. Dickinson, Durkee Famous 
Foods; N. Warady, Goldblatt Bros; N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co; A. Tolley, 
Ward Baking Co; R. Livingston, Farm 
Crest Bakeries, Inc; H. O. Rinne, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co; Harry M. Bach- 
man; L. Metzger, Bowman Dairy Co; J. 
L. Dickinson, Durkee Famous Foods; H. 
E. Burgess, General Mills, Inc; J. H. Debs, 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co; Jule Burny, 
Burny Bros., Inc; P. E Minton, American 
Molasses Co; G. Marcucci, Gonnella Bak- 
ing Co; W. S. Martin, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co; H. J. Wiswell, Durkee 
Famous Foods; Henry Brainerd, Standard 
Milling Co; C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc; 
J. J. Swords, Ward Baking Co; J. Viskocil, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; J. 
Chapman & Smith Co., and R. 
wout, “Bakers Helper.” 

The blind bogey event was won by five, 
who had the winning number of 84. They 
were L. 8S. Bressler, Boysen Baking Co; 
H. E. Bear, Bear-Stewart Co; C. Wright, 
Bowman Dairy Co; L. Dourlain, Burny 
Bros., Inec., and J. J. Swords. George 
Burny won one dozen golf balls as an at- 
—* prize contributed by R. E. Bem- 
mels. 


It was announced that two more golf 
parties will be given this year. Mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of the 
tournament were: W. Jaeger, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., chairman; H. E. Bear, Bear- 
Stewart Co., and R. E. Bemmels, Bem- 
mels- Vaughan. 


were: Ward 


Kluetsch, 
N. Swart- 
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JOHN GOLDSBERRY TOPS 
BOSTON BAKERS AT GOLF 
Boston, Mass.—The Bakers Club of 
Boston met June 15 for its first golfing 
party of the summer, at the Oakley Coun- 
try Club, Belmont. With more than 40 
members and guests playing, a card of 
74 won the low gross prize for John R. 
Goldsberry, Cream Fried Cake Co., Bos- 
ton, and the low net prize went to Seth 
Wood of Standard Brands Inc., Cam- 
bridge. The prizes were awarded in War 
Savings Stamps at the dinner that eve- 
ning which 65 members and guests at- 
tended. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


é OF DOUGH STABILITY 


gam, | WISDOM 


DIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce . MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO” 

















Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 














““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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(Continued from page 27) 
Corporation, for another six months, or 
until near the close of 1920. Upon the 
other, there was in certain quarters a 
violent hostility to the Grain Corpora- 
tion, which brought about a determined 
effort to cut off its activities two or 
three months ahead of time. The move- 
ment to continue it beyond June 1 
never assumed any very effective form, 
but the opposition did, and the two 
forces together combined to keep the 
milling industry in a state of the utmost 
uncertainty as to the future throughout 
the first three months of the year. 

The Grain Corporation had appeared 
none too popular with either the grain 
teade or the milling industry, but the 
attempt to kill it off brought forth an 
unexpectedly general and hearty indorse- 
ment of its work. Millers, grain men, 
bakers, flour dealers and representatives 
of the public united in insisting that a 
premature suspension of its activities 
would invite disaster, and certain even 
among the farmers’ organizations has- 
tened to support it and to prolong its 
life. 

CORPORATION FLOUR SALES 


Millers possibly would have felt less 
friendly toward the Grain Corporation 
if its program of domestic flour selling 
had been more successful. The plan at 
the time seemed justified by exceptional 
economic conditions, but it proved es- 
sentially unsound, and its practical fail- 
ure was accepted by the flour trade as 
its best feature. On the sharply rising 
markets of the preceding autumn, and 
with spring wheat flour commanding a 
premium of about $2 bbl over the soft 
winter wheat product, the Grain Cor- 
poration had bought heavily of the lat- 
ter, presumably for export, and_ its 
stocks at the turn of the year were 
around 5,000,000 bbls. Its domestic sell- 
ing basis was approximately $10.25 bbl, 
which was far below the market price 
for patent flours but not much lower 
than the prices quoted by mills for flour 
corresponding in type to the “govern- 
ment straight.” 

Naturally the selling program occa- 
sioned much adverse comment among 
millers. To them it looked as though 
the Grain Corporation had used its im- 
mense financial resources to buy flour 
from millers early in an advancing mar- 
ket in order to resell later in direct 
competition with the very firms that 
had ground it, and with the enormous 
advantage of government publicity. The 
public, however, showed no great in- 
terest and before the end of March the 
incident virtually was closed. 

The state of the flour market in the 
early part of the year was strikingly 
exemplified by the failure of Canadian 
flour sales in the United States to af- 
fect price conditions. Taking advantage 
of the removal of all export and im- 
port restrictions in the autumn, the 
Canadian government agency arranged 
to sell flour in the United States through 
an official representative in New York, 
the basis being $15 bbl. This plan 
attracted a good deal of attention, but 
it-was not until eight months later that 
Canadian flour became a real influence 
in United States markets. : 

Imports of flour and wheat from Ar- 
gentina drew attention for a time, but 
the total quantity proved small. - Argen- 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


5. G. 1. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 = 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 
Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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tina, as it turned out, had actually sold 
practically all its surplus, and some of 
its domestic requirements as well, to 
Europe, and its shipments were so heavy 
that by June it had been compelled te 
prohibit all exports of wheat or its 
products. 

Throughout the first five months of 
1920 the Grain Corporation managed the 
greater part of the country’s flour ex- 
porting, largely because of the close 
government control under which Euro- 
pean flour buying was still conducted. 
Mr. Husband, who had gone to Europe 
representing both the Millers National 
Federation and the Millers Export As- 
sociation, Inc., to investigate the possi- 
bilities of resuming normal trading, re- 
turned to report that not much could 
be done for the present, and in May 
the president of the export association, 
W. L. Sparks, announced that the or- 
ganization would wind up its affairs and 
go out of business. 

While foreign government control of 
flour buying was unquestionably the 
greatest bar to the resumption of direct 
business, the consistent weakness of for- 
eign exchange acted as a handicap to 
purchases from abroad of any sort. In 
February a sudden break in exchange 
rates carried sterling down to $3.36, 
and although it recovered materially 
thereafter, the differential acted at all 
times as a deterrent to foreign buying. 
In April the Dutch government an- 
nounced that unrestricted wheat and 
flour buying would be permitted in the 
summer, wheat buying to begin Aug. 
15 and flour buying a month later. Dur- 
ing the spring there were occasional 
direct purchases of flour by the Wheat 
Export Co. and by the Holland govern- 
ment’s buying agency, but the Grain 
Corporation, which resumed flour pur- 
chases in March after a lapse of nearly 
three months, continued to control most 
of the business. 


PREPARING FOR DECONTROL 
Throughout the first months of the 
year, the underlying question was: What 
will happen when the government lets 
go? To this there were two absolutely 
opposed answers: one, that wheat and 
flour prices would sharply advance; the 
other, that there would be a consider- 
able decline. The former answer was, 
on the whole, the popular one, and most 
millers seemed to have adopted it. The 
unbroken advance in prices during the 
fall of 1919, the unprecedented demand 
for flour for domestic consumption at 
almost any price, Australia’s disastrous- 
ly short wheat crop, reports of food 
shortage in Europe, Russia’s continued 
chaos, the great decrease in the Ameri- 
can winter wheat acreage, very heavy, if 
erratic, exports of both flour and wheat, 
threats of farm labor shortage—all these 
and sundry other indications seemed to 
point to advancing or at least continu- 
ing high wheat prices for many months 
to come. 

The first upset to the trade’s con- 
fidence came when Mr. Barnes issued a 
warning that conditions were too un- 
stable to warrant calculations based on 
ordinary statistics or the operation of 
the usual forces of economy. He inti- 
mated strongly that the market was as 
likely to decline as to advance, atid he 
advised everyone, in preparation for 
the time when the Grain Corporation's 


_ Stabilizing influence would no longer |e 


operative, to proceed with the utmost 
caution. c 
‘This warning generally was regarded 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOT. 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
6“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard ar 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILYy 











MINER-HILLARD 


MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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at the time as primarily an attempt to 
break the market, and temporarily it 
did so. The weakness of prices in Feb- 
ruary and March seemed to confirm Mr. 
Barnes’s but when the market 
suddenly started upward again in April, 
reaching a new high level in the middle 
of May, many people forgot his advice, 
with the result that ultimately they 
found themselves with embarrassing 
stocks of high-priced wheat on their 
hands. 

An important bullish’ influence had 
been the removal by the Grain Corpora- 
tion, on April 1, of all restrictions on 
forward flour sales, which previously 
had been limited to 60 days. All who 
believed in the permanence of high prices 
saw an opportunity to make their for- 
tunes by purchasing flour far in excess 
of their needs or storage capacities, and 
buying set in with a rush. A _ rather 
unfavorable government crop report 
early in April, estimating the yield at 
483,617,000 bus, as against 729,000,000 
in 1919, and the condition at 75.6, as 
against 85.2 reported in December, gave 
impetus to the upward movement. 

Late in April the Department of Ag- 
riculture issued an announcement fore- 
casting a world wheat shortage in 1920- 
21, and the May winter wheat crop 
report, while it showed a slight improve- 
ment over the April figures, was. still 
regarded as discouraging. Wheat in 
Chicago went as high as $3.35 for No. 1 
northern and sales of patent flour were 
made in the same market at more than 
$16; in Boston, spring wheat patents 
went to nearly $18 bbl, and wheat bran 
was sold as high as $65 ton. 

The high point was not maintained for 
more than a few days, and in June, 
with mills running light and business 
exceedingly dull, there was a consistent 
drop in prices. The June government 
crop report, indicating 504,000,000 bus 
of winter wheat and 277,000,000 of 
spring, had something to do with this, 
hut the main influence was a revival of 
common sense after a brief period of 
hysteria. There had been no real justi- 
fication for the skyrocket course of 
prices in mid-May, and the subsequent 
decline was largely a return to more 
reasonable business. 


views, 


END OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Termination of the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s activities was suggestive of the 
mountain which brought forth a mouse. 
So careful had preparations for this 
event been that the market felt prac- 
tically no shock. It was preceded by a 
number of important meetings. On April 
22 a notable dinner, was given in New 
York in honor of Mr. Barnes. Early in 
May two conferences were held in Chi- 
cago, both presided over by Mr. Barnes, 
at which committees were appointed to 
consider and report on the best methods 
for safeguarding all the interests in- 
volved in the restoration of unregulated 
trade in wheat and its products. 

The most important matter dealt with 
by these committees was restoration of 
option trading in wheat, and after dis- 
cussions on all the important grain ex- 
changes, it was decided to resume future 
trading on July 15. Otherwise there 
was relatively little to be done, for the 
wheat price was so far above the guar- 
anty that all the elaborate safeguards 
provided in the spring of 1919 had be- 
come quite unnecessary. 

On May 27 the President issued a 


(Continued on page 45) 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


¥ 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











GROWN 


MILLS 
LAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“ 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Our H. Moreis & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 













COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








HOW WHOLE IS WHOLE 
WHEAT?—It is proper to wonder how 
many of the branny faddists ever have 
eaten a slice of real honest-to-goodness 
100% whole wheat bread. And it is 
perfectly safe to guess that almost none 
of them have. This does not necessarily 
impute to these good people any special 
degree of moral turpitude or insincerity. 
It is merely a way of saying that there 
almost isn’t any such animile as 100% 
whole wheat bread. 

Dr. James A. Tobey, of the American 
Institute of Baking, confirms this for 
us in one of his recent releases to the 
news press—and wholesome antidotes 
these releases are for the superstitions 
about bread built up over lo these 
many years by newspaper health colum- 
nists. Says he: 

“Most of the dark breads on the 
market are prepared from mixtures of 
white and whole wheat flours, and are 
actually less potent in their vitamin and 
mineral content than is enriched white 
bread.” 

And again: 

“Consumer demand for it is so low 
that less than one third of one per cent 
of the bread sold in the United States 
is 100% whole wheat, and there has been 
no material increase in its consump- 
tion during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury.” 

Usually the way the consumption fig- 
ure is stated is: Bread other than 
white bread consumed in this country 
comprises not more than three or four 
per cent of the total consumption of all 
bread made from wheat. But it has 
been the general habit to lump it all 
under the generic term of whole wheat, 
though only a minor fraction of even 
this fractional amount, as Dr. Tobey 
points out, is truly whole. In fact, 
so few and far between are the avail- 
able loaves of “pure” entire wheat bread 
as to suggest that the true branny fad- 
dist must always have found it diffi- 
cult—if he actually succeeded at all— 
to get the object of his gastronomic de- 
sire when he was thus gastronomically 
inclined. 

Incidentally and appropriately Dr. 
Tobey quotes in this connection the 
following editorial published in a maga- 
zine dated July, 1917: 

“In the midst of all the talk about 
bread and bread-making for war times, 
men and women are interested in know- 
ing what Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, who 
is slated to be our Food Controller, 
thinks about white and other kinds of 
bread. 

“Fortunately for us, Mr. Hoover has 
had an unusual opportunity to watch the 
physical effect of the use of different 
kinds of food in his administration of 
American relief to the Belgians. He 
has very positive views on the subject. 

“He says that as an economic aid to 
our shipping larger quantities of wheat 


to our Allies, he would be glad to see 
every one in the United States eat 100% 
whole wheat bread; but he would not 
take the responsibility of requiring such 
bread. 

“He tells his experience in Belgium. 
They milled the wheat for the stricken 
Belgians to 81%. ‘We tried at one 
time,’ he said, ‘in desperation to squeeze 
more of the wheat into flour, but the 
Belgian mortality increased immediately 
by a thousand deaths, and we did not, 
after that, dare to mill more than 81% 
of the grain’ 

“Mr. Hoover has not the slightest ob- 
jection to anybody eating whole wheat 
bread who wants to. But he recognizes 
the fact that some people cannot eat 
bran.” 

Strangely enough, the tragic results of 
this mass-feeding test went unheeded. 
The unqualified merits of 100% whole 
wheat bread were preached for the next 
20 years. They are, in fact, still being 
preached. 





| Contributors’ Corner 





You never would guess that he has but 
one good eye. And they didn’t guess it 
either, during the many years when he 
was a baseball umpire, although they fre- 
quently called him the “blind robber.” 
That, however, had nothing to do with 
eye power, and as a matter of fact he 
had experienced very little trouble on 
any count in satisfying both fans and 
fan-outs. Altogether he had a swell time 
at this avocation. He worked in the fast- 
est semi-pro leagues in Portland and the 
State of Oregon, and for three years 
running was picked for the championship 
series, 

We are speaking of Leon S. Jackson, 
our correspondent in Portland. He “um- 
pires” in other “leagues,” now, still with 
eminent satisfaction. He has been man- 
ager of the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association and its predecessor organi- 
zation, the Willamette Valley Grain 
Dealers Association, since 1924, and his 
influence extends to other trade groups of 
this kind. He is an inveterate convention- 
goer, having attended 19 consecutive con- 
ventions of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Association, and all 14 of the 
Pacific Northwest Feed Association. 
Other North Pacific trade meetings that 
know his presence include those of the 
operative millers, the bakers and the 
seedsmen. 

The American Legion conventions 
claim Mr. Jackson, too, for he is a soldier 
of World War I. The eye business pre- 
vented him from finishing college, but 
it couldn’t keep him out of uniform. He 
enlisted in the 23rd United States Engi- 
neers in 1917, went overseas in 1918 and 
came back in 1919. For 10 months of the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








period of service overseas he was at 
American Army Headquarters in France. 

Having served his apprenticeship in 
journalism as a member of the advertis- 
ing staff of the Portland Morning Oregon- 
ian in 1914-16, after which there was an 
interval of employment in a feed firm, 
he quite naturally went back to printer’s 
ink after the war. His first post-bellum 
hitch was with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Oregon Journal, after which 
he went briefly to the Pendleton East 
Oregonian. In January, 1920, he joined 
the staff of the Commercial Review, his 
present connection. Beginning as associate 
editor, he advanced shortly afterward to 
the editorship upon the death of Leo Pet- 
erson, the paper’s founder. In 1928 he be- 
came owner of the Review, in conjunc- 
tion with M. W. and R. E. Jackson. 

Having spent virtually all his life in 
newspaper work (his father was a printer 
for 57 years before his death in 1935), 
and because of his long experience in 
trade association work, Mr. Jackson is 
ideally fitted for his faithful and oblig- 
ing service to THE NORTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER and its associated publications, FEED- 
STUFFS, THE AMERICAN BAKER and MILL- 
ING PropuctiON. Born in Duluth, Minn., 
he has spent most of his life in Oregon, 
where he attended the university. In ad- 
dition to their own two children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson have in their family the 
orphaned twin sons of the late M. W. 
Jackson, who died in 1928. 

Mr. Jackson’s leading hobby still is 





Leon 8S. Jackson 


baseball, but he is also an enthusiastic 
follower of football, golf and basketball, 
and has a hand in most of the chief ac- 
tivities and interests of boys and young 


men. He has time, too, for useful partici- . 


pation in the affairs of the American Le- 
gion, the Portland Shipping Club and 
the Aero Club. 


. . . History is repeating itself in the 
matter of one expedient for beating the 
submarine. Great Lakes vessels are be- 
ing taken to salt water. Precisely the 
same situation and expedient developed 
toward the end of 1917, as may be seen 
from the files of this journal. Millers 
were a trifle upset. So was the editor 
of this journal, who said so vigorously, 
as was his wont, Railroads had proved 
inadequate to their task of handling the 
nation’s freight, and the Great Lakes 
route was vital. It was credited with 
having saved the East from a real spell 
of hunger during the crucial shipping 
season of 1917. But the United States 
Shipping Board was adamant. A dozen 
or more big lake freighters were cut in 
two for transfer to the Atlantic, where 
they were refitted and vitually rebuilt 
for ocean carriage. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has 
forwarded to Westbrook Pegler, the news- 
paper columnist, a parcel addressed to 
him by the Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co., 
the appearance of which seemed to sug- 
gest that the contents might either be a 
loaf of bread or a time bomb. Doubt- 
less it was apropos of the Peglerian out- 
burst against baker’s bread which was the 
subject of his syndicated column a week 
or so ago. We cannot believe, however, 
that the parcel contained a bomb. Mr. 
Pegler asked for bread—not stone. And 
the Rochester bakery appears to be so 
confident of its product as to presume to 
contradict the dyspeptic Mr. Pegler with 
one of its loaves. 

A remarkable and salutary change is 
apparent in press releases coming from 
government agencies in Washington. Be- 
fore us lies the text of an address by a 
government official which formerly would 
have required 16 double-spaced pages, 
typed on one side only. Now it is on 
both sides of two sheets of paper, the 
type much reduced in size and single- 
spaced. The change has not taken place 
on all releases, but there is a definite 
tendency in the direction of economy. 

In a bulletin to members of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
dealing mostly with the problem of wheat 
storage, Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary, 
says: “Please read the 41st chapter of 
Genesis. America may and probably must 
fill the role of Egypt of Biblical days. 
We may need a Joseph today. I am not 
joking, but very much in earnest.” 

We don’t believe a word of it, but 4 
flour peddler tells us he saw this sign 
rurally the other day: “Vitamin-fed Fish- 
ing Worms for Sale: Morale so high you 
don’t even need a hook!” 
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John L. Bogert 
directs research work 


At a meeting of the directors of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., John L. Bogert was 
elected vice president in charge of re- 
search and development. Mr. Bogert was 
sales and advertising manager of the Wal- 
tham Watch Co. from 1920 until 1924 
and then formed the Day-Bogert Adver- 
tising Agency in Boston, with whom he 
remained until 1931. For over five years 
he served as market research director of 
Lever Brothers Co., helping in the de- 
velopment of new products and market 
practices. He went to New York to be- 
come director of research for the Lambert 
Co. in February, 1937. In September, 
1937, Mr. Bogert joined Benton & Bowles 


as vice president and was elected director 


erhonal & 


KANSAS CITY STOP OFF 

Robert Graham, central states sales 
representative for Russell (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., stopped in Kansas City last week 
on business and to see his many friends 
there. He met Frank Eberly, manager 
of the Russell company, in Kansas City. 


EXCHANGE VISITORS 


V. C. Geiger and A. L. Burdick, of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
were introduced on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade floor last week. 


BAKER’S BRIDE 


Leon C. Economy, Fulton Bakery, Inc., 
Atlanta, was married recently to Miss 
Mary Tula Poulos, the ceremony having 
taken place at the Greek Orthodox 
Church in that city. 


JUNE WEDDING 

Ensign David P. Wilson was married 
June 16 to Miss Ann Potter, of Nash- 
ville. Mr. Wilson’s father, Charles P. 


Wilson, is vice president of the Colonial 
Milling Co., Nashville. 


ADDRESSES SALESMEN 


Donald D. Davis, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., was guest 
speaker at a dinner given June 16 in the 
Oklahoma Club, Oklahoma City, for the 


John M. Fisher 


joins executives 


of the company in May, 1941. Mr. Bo- 
gert’s work with Standard Brands will in- 
clude technical research, new products, 
market and consumer research. 

The addition of John M. Fisher as 
treasurer on the executive staff of Har- 
old G. Cutright, vice president in charge 
of finance, has been announced by Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc.,. New York City. Mr. 
Fisher has been manager of the corporate 
buying and underwriting department of 
Lazard Freres for the last seven years. 
Prior to that time he was with the Na- 
tional City Co. in the industrial buying 
department. 

After 22 years with the Wilkins-Rog- 
ers Milling Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., 


salesmen of the company in the south- 
western division. Awards were present- 
ed by Mr. Davis to the company repre- 
sentatives who have made outstanding 
records the past year. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 

G. G. Johnson, of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, and R. H. 
Drake, of the Dunlop Milling Co., Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., called on flour blenders and 
bakers in Nashville. 


AT FORMER HOME 


J. L. Yergler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, has returned from 
a combination business and pleasure trip 
to Wichita, Kansas, where he formerly 
lived. 


CHANGES JOB 


L. D. Veltum, formerly traffic man- 
ager for the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., but more recently with the 
Great Lakes Transit Corp., is now in 
the tariff department of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association. 


IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


George W. Perkins has been granted 
a leave of absence by Merck & Co., Inc., 
manufacturing chemists, Rahway, N. J., 


Edward H. Libbey 
from flour to lumber 


Edward H. Libbey has just joined the 
staff of the Washington office of the Na- 
tion Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
to take charge of the multitude of prior- 
ity orders, price controls, etc., which af- 
fect the retailer of lumber and associated 
products. Mr. Libbey, a member of the 
Washington Bar, is a native of the capital. 
He started with the Wilkins-Rogers Co. 
as a stenographer and advanced to the 
sales and promotional department. He 
was manager in charge of family flour 
when he severed his connection with the 
mill. Wilkins-Rogers Co., by the way, 
was the first firm to have enriched flour 
on the Washington market. Thoroughly 
familiar with the program for flour en- 


to serve as lieutenant colonel in the 
chemical warfare service of the United 
States army, stationed in Washington. 
His resignation as executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company was 
approved by the directors on June 16, 
and his executive offices will remain va- 
cant for the duration of the war. 


AT MILLERS’ MEETING 

Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, attended 
two meetings of millers last week in 
Louisville and Detroit. 


TRIP WEST 

J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh representative 
for W. J. Jennison Co., Mineapolis, left 
for Chicago to attend the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Association conven- 
tion and later will visit the company’s 
offices in Minneapolis. 


IN ST, LOUIS 

E. F. Schafer, vice president, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, was visiting the 
trade in St. Louis last week. 


SALES MEETING 

H. C. Lautensack, Charles R. Kolb and 
Ralph S. Herman, of Buffalo, all offi- 
cials of Washburn Crosby Co., eastern 
division of General Mills, Inc., were in 


Carl N. Arnold 


new vice president 


richment, Mr. Libbey served as a mem- 
ber of the special committee of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Association 
and worked closely with its secretary, 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, in building up 
the nutritional value of soft wheat 
flour in the South. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Blue Ridge Millers Associ- 
ation, and served as secretary of the 
American Soft Wheat Millers Export 
Corporation, operating under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. 

Carl N. Arnold, H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was made second in 
command of the Association of Operative 
Millers at that organization’s recent an- 
nual convention in Seattle. 


Boston to attend a meeting of New Eng- 
land sales representatives. The meeting 
was held June 19, with Myron Eastwood, 
New England manager, in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


OVERSEAS 

Charles M. Kennedy, president of 
Charles Kennedy & Co., Buffalo, who 
joined the army as a major in the air 
force, has arrived in Scotland. 


CALLS AT MILL 

S. R. Strisik, New York flour agent, 
was a visitor at the office of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., in Minneapolis, last 
week. 
MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., ac- 
companied by his son-in-law from the 


East, visited friends in Minneapolis on 
June 19. 


MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 


Elmer E. Huffman; divisional sales 
manager, Imperial Flour Mills Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas, spent a few hours in New 
York and called on the M. S. Brownold 
Co., .which represents the mill in the 
metropolitan area. 


W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
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dianapolis, Ind., was in New York for 
nearly a week, making his headquarters 
"with ‘Joseph F. Ullrich, the mill’s repre- 
sentative. 

F. M. Atkinson, president Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in New 
York to meet his mother who was en 
route to Washington for an official visit. 
He was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange by J. A. MacNair, 
of H. J. Greenbank & Co. 


IN MISSOURI 


C. F. Vandenburgh, of the sales de- 
partment of Inland Milling Co., Des 
Moines, visited with friends in Kansas 
City late last week. 


DOUBLE PURPOSE 


Paul Ross, of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, attended the In- 
ternational Kiwanis Club convention at 
Cleveland and called on some central 
states’ connections. 


MARRIAGE 


Andrew H. Baur, son of Andrew Baur, 
president of the Baur Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, was married June 20 to Flor- 
ence Cole Noland. 


TO SON’S WEDDING 


M. F. Mulroy, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co.. Minneapolis, plans to leave this 
week for Dallas, Texas, and from there 
will go to Los Angeles, to attend the 
wedding, on July 8, of his son, William 
T. Mulroy. The latter is employed by 
the company, and works out of the Dal- 
las office. 


WITH THE TRADE 


E. J. Quinn, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, at- 
tended a sales conference in Columbus, 
Ohio, June 22, and is visiting the trade 
with his company’s representatives. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEMBER 


C. C. Blair, vice president of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., Duluth, has pur- 
chased a membership in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


SELECTEE 


Bruce F. Cruzen, assistant to H. J. 
Patterson in the sales department of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has been inducted into the army and 
will report at Fort Snelling June 28. 


CONVENTIONITES 


Among the Minneapolis durum mill rep- 
resentatives who attended the macaroni 
manufacturers’ convention in Chicago 
are: H. J. Patterson and R. C. Benson, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Thomas L. 
Brown and L, J. Boucher, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co; William M. Steinke, 
William F. Ewe and Alex Graif, King 
Midas Flour Mills; Paul M. Petersen, 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc; A. W. Quig- 
gle, H. H. King Flour Mills Co. 


FLIES WEST 


Howard S. Pearlstone, New York flour 
broker, left by air for the macaroni con- 
vention in Chicago, planning to continue 
to Minneapolis for a day with miller 
friends. 


“HEIR RAID” 


“Extra!” ran the red lines overprinted 
on &@ page from one of the Minneapolis 
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newspapers. “Important local news. 
Heir raid, first alarm 9:25 a.m., all clear 
3:21 am. ‘What a world! But my Mom 
and Dad say Uncle Sam’s going to make 
it better.—Sybel Marie West. P. S.— 
I’m 71% lbs of sugar—the stork lost my 
ration book.” This was the announce- 
ment of an arrival in the family of V. R. 
West, director of publicity and public 
relations for the Minneapolis office of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., in charge of 
Pillsbury advertising. 


JOINS ORDNANCE SERVICE 


William I. Squire, Jr., Springfield, 
Mass., well-known flour man and recently 
eastern field manager of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, is 
now with the Administration Production 
Division of the Springfield Ordnance Dis- 
trict of the U. S. Army. 


CALLS ON TRADE 


Fred J. Boardman, Southern States 
Flour Corp., Atlanta, called on bakers 
and jobbers in Georgia last week. 


CONVENTION BOUND 


Frank R. Prina, president of the Frank 
R. Prina Corp., New York, was another 
Gothamite who was Chicago convention 
bound. 


JOINS CHINSKI 


J. J. McMahon, who has been a sales- 
man in the New York flour market for 
many years, is now connected with the 
Chinski Trading Corp. 


AT GOLF TOURNAMENT 


W. R. Morris, Buffalo, president, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Eastern Division 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
in New York for the Bakers Club, Inc., 
golf tournament. 





OBITUARY 


—- = 





PERCY R, ISEMAN 


Percy R. Iseman, member of the board 
of directors of Seeman Bros., Inc., New 
York wholesale grocers, died at his home 
on June 14. He had been with the firm 
for 10 years and was also a member of 
the executive committee of the New 
York Wholesale Grocers Association. 


EDMUND P. COCHRAN 


Edmund P. Cochran, aged 63, presi- 
dent until last February of the Phila- 
delphia Standard Hay & Grain Co., which 
he organized in 1907, died at his home 
in Atlantic City on June 8. He had 
been a member of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia for 34 years. 


MRS. PAULINE YEAGLEY 


Mrs. Pauline Yeagley, wife of Albert 
S. Yeagley, died in a Fort Worth hos- 
pital recently. Mr. Yeagley is superin- 
tendent of Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
and in recent years, he has been chair- 
man of district No. 7, Association of 
Cperative Millers. 


FRED L. FERGUSON 


Fred L. Ferguson, 71, president of 
Root Grain Co., Kansas City, until his 
retirement in 1939, died June 22. He 
had been ill for several years. Mrs. 
Ferguson and a daughter survive. 
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Much has been written of the possibility of women taking over men’s jobs 
as the men leave for military duty, and here is pictorial proof that it can happen 
—and did at Pulaski, Wis. When Zigmund Borowski was inducted into the army 
recently, his sister, Mary Ann, shown above with her father, took his place in 
Borowski’s Feed Mill. 


The elevator is operated by Joe Borowski. 


The new 


elevator “man,” who is 20, left a job in a Pulaski food store to go to work 


handling sacks of feed. 





LESS VARIETY IN BAKED SWEET 
PRODUCTS PREDICTED BY OPA 


——<>——. 
Wax Paper Packages, Beautiful Printing Jobs, May Be Drastically 
Reduced—America May Have to Return to Cracker 
Barrel Era, Says Official 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) —Varie- 
ties and brands of sweet goods and cakes 
may have to be curtailed, wax paper 
packages with “beautiful printing jobs” 
may be drastically reduced, and even the 
old “cracker barrel” may come back, ac- 
cording to predictions made here by 
James P. Delafield, of the Office of Price 
Administration. Supporting this view 
was Dr. Archie M. Palmer, of the food 
section of OPA, who warned that unless 
shipments of “off-shore” sugar increase, 
further restrictions on that commodity 
may become necessary. 

The OPA officials gave their views to 
a joint meeting of members of the Wash- 
ington Restaurant Association and the 
Washington Retail Bakers Association, 
who have been hard hit by the sugar 
rationing program of OPA. The ab- 
sence of shipping space to bring in sugar 
from outside the continental United 
States is the chief obstacle to adequately 
meeting the needs of Americans, Dr. 
Palmer asserted. 

America may have to go back to the 
cracker barrel, Mr. Delafield thought, but 
predicted the country would advance just 
the same. 

“There was a time,” he said, “when 
foods were not packed in tins, when 
bread had no beautiful wrappers, when 


crackers were packed  in_ barrels, 
and our nation went on. Our sincere 
hope is that these customs will not return, 
but if the war brings them back we 
will still march on.” 

“The OPA expects business at all 
stages to make all possible operating 
economies, and to eliminate all waste,” 
declared Mr. Delafield, discussing how 
the “home front” can help win the war. 
“This means that such deliveries as you 
make must be rationalized, packing sim- 
plified and all other costs cut, to the 
greatest extent possible. Varieties in 
breads, sweet goods and cakes probably 
will have to be reduced considerably to 
effect savings. Because of the critical 
shortages in steel, slicing may have to be 
discontinued. This is justified because 
the nation faces a 12% cut in its stand- 
ard of living. Thus it is of the utmost 
importance that some form of reduction 
take place in unnecessary services. 

“You have seen sugar rationed, tires 
and gasoline rationed,” he continued. 
“Quite possibly more restrictions may be 
necessary in other fields.’ Reduced use 
of waxed paper and “beautiful printing 
jobs” on packages may be necessary be- 
cause the plates and even colors used in 
the printing are made of critical ma- 
terials, Mr. Delafield added. 
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@ A.B. DISPLAY AT MEDICAL CONVENTION @ 


4 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF Baxi 





Above is the Department of Nutrition exhibit at the American Medical 
Association convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 8-12, 1942. At the left with a 
visitor to the booth is Frederic W. Nordsiek, and at the right Dr. James A. 
Tobey, Director of the Department of Nutrition, Many of the nearly ten 
thousand doctors and other professional persons from all parts of the country 
attending the convention visited this exhibit, and several hundred registered to 
receive supplementary information about enriched white bread. 





FOOD BONUS PLAN FOR 
DEPENDENTS OF SERVICE 
MEN BEING CONSIDERED 


(Special)—Sev- 
eral government departments are flirt- 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


ing with the idea of providing a food 
bonus plan for dependents of men called 
into ‘the armed service. The discussions 
thus far involve a variation of the food 
stamp plan, and therein lies reason for 
the delay in bringing the scheme to public 
notice. Agriculture, OPA, WPB and the 
Army all are fearful that the public will 
think of it in terms of a dole, which 
might be fatal to the morale of the de- 
pendents whose breadwinners are in the 
service of the United Nations. 

If and when the agencies involved can 
be certain that the terminology of their 
plan will not bring psychological reper- 
cussions from the public, minor differ- 
ences will be ironed out and the scheme 
officially presented to Congress for con- 
sideration. The idea, which is still in 
the formative stage, would involve the 
issuance of food stamps to the wives 
and children of servicemen. These stamps 
would be redeemable for all foods, but 
chiefly surplus commodities. Grocery 
stores would honor them as they do the 
present stamps. The government would 
take up the stamps from the stores, pay- 
ing therefor out of funds set aside for 
the reimbursement of dependents. 
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PILLSBURY AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


Cuicaco, I11t.— Louise Bailey, 15, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Bailey, 
of Lowell, Ind., won the championship 
of the Chicago Junior Market Lamb Show 
at the Union Stock Yards and the new 
Philip W. Pillsbury award for the best 
single lamb exhibited, taking the title in 
competition with scores of farm boys 
from Illinois and surrounding states. A 
Pillsbury award for the best pen of three 
lambs went to Lawrence McLachlan, 14- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
McLachlan, of Prairie Center, Ill. 


WHEAT SURVEY SHOWS 
UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF WORLD’S SUPPLIES 


Sranrorp University, Cat.—The huge 
surpluses of wheat in the United States 
make it not only possible but desirable 
to divert quantities of wheat for animal 
feed and for the production of alcohol 
and other nonfood uses, but political 
pressures offer strenuous resistance to 
such action, Dr. Joseph S. Davis, direc- 
tor of the Stanford University Food 
Research Institute, reports in the May 
issue of Wheat Studies, released recently 
by the institute. 

Political measures have boosted wheat 
prices in the United States to levels sug- 
gestive of a shortage rather than the 
existing embarrassing abundance, the 
wheat expert says. The wheat survey 
indicates that although the crop increase 
was only 16%, the cash income of United 
States farmers from wheat rose from 
$428,000,000 in 1940 to $702,000,000 in 
1941. 

By early May about 1,000,000 bus 
wheat and 7,500,000 bus corn had been 
sold by the Commodity Credit Corp. for 
the production of ethyl alcohol, acetone 
and butyl alcohol, Dr. Davis reveals. 
This program, and prospects for its 
expansion, have contributed to the re- 
duction by two thirds of the estimates 
of 1,360,000 tons of Cuban sugar to be 
sacrificed in sugar cane diversion to high 
test molasses for industrial alcohol. Re- 
cent shortages of other materials, says 
Dr. Davis, have led to intensified research 
on still other means of utilizing surplus 
grain. 

Although government agencies are seek- 
ing means to store the surplus wheat, 
army priorities on lumber and transpor- 
tation have so limited construction of 
storage facilities for this year’s crop 
that millions of bushels of new wheat 
will have to be piled on the ground. 

Of the world wheat situation, the 
Stanford University food economist re- 
ports that the European Axis and neutral 


countries are weak in bread grain sup- 
plies, and the United Nations are ex- 
ceptionally strong. Bread rations were 
recently reduced in Germany. 

Of the neutral countries, the survey 
indicates the following: Eire has sched- 
uled the distribution of ration books; 
Switzerland has appealed to the public 
to cut down on consumption of bread; 
Sweden chose to increase the admixture 
of barley and potato flour in bread flour 
rather than to reduce the prevailing mod- 
erate ration; Spain continues to labor 
under extreme food difficulties as an 
aftermath of disastrous civil war; and 
only in Portugal is the bread situation 
much the same as before the war. Greece 
has apparently endured the worst food 
conditions in Europe. 

To ease demands on shipping, despite 
good present reserves, the British have 
radically revised their flour standards 
and are making darker bread compul- 
sory. 

In much of Continental Europe, offi- 
cial plans for larger bread grain har- 
vests are threatened with defeat by such 
adverse factors as inadequacies of equip- 
ment, fuel and fertilizers; military oper- 
ations and bad conditions for seeding 
last fall; an exceptionally severe win- 
ter and backward spring; and serious 
labor shortages. 
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MINNESOTA ELEVATOR BURNS 
One of the two elevators owned by the 
Farmers Elevator Association, at Kerk- 
hoven, Minn., burned June 20. It con- 
tained a lot of oats. An adjoining crib, 
containing 2,000 bus of corn, also burned. 

The feed mill was slightly damaged. 
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ENRICHED BREAD IN DINERS 
Cuicaco, I1n.—Travelers who eat in 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. diners now 
get enriched bread and enriched flour 
products, Miss Grace V. Merrill, super- 
visor of dining service, states in a letter 
to the Wheat Flour Institute. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 19, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 

Semi-public ter- 

WRIRGIS wecccee 121,188 139 339 1,626 
Private terminals 3 es 9 2 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Totals ........ 121,190 139 348 1,628 








Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,704 oe 51 42 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VACOTS occccces 16,661 ae 15 57 
Churchill ....... 2,617 oe oe oe 
Victoria ccccccee 1,021 ee 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 oe 

SOUR svcvecee 160,399 139 413 1,726 
BO BOO cisvces 118,661 606 670 918 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,389 20 157 76 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CPR GIR cece wee 53 ae ee 2 











Bree 7,442 20 157 78 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

BRED cccsucscs 6,278 57 20 1 

Pe 102 8 158 115 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPM GEV, .ccsee 341 oe 2 4 


Totals wescccss 6,720 65 179 120 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-June 19, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..227,948 1,875 15,763 17,030 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GG Gi. sisces 2,874 ee 420 267 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 








Aug. 1, 1941-June 19, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..188,457 2,389 18,403 16,450 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GU GER. tence 5,962 1 549 183 
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U.S.D.A. ASSURES GRAIN 
STORAGE PAYMENT IN CASE 
OF FIRE DAMAGE OR LOSS 


C.— (Special )—In 
case of loss or damage by fire or other 


Wasuinotron, D. 


cause beyond their control, warehouse- 
men storing government grain may de- 
pend upon settlement as of the date of 
the loss, without proration as to remain- 
ing free time, the Department of Agri- 
culture has advised the grain trades. 

The position of the department on this 
subject was described officially as follows: 

“The agencies of the department which 
have stored grain under the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement, have paid 
storage charges in connection with grain 
which was damaged or destroyed through 
no fault of the warehouseman at the rates 
specified in the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement for a period beginning with 
the date the grain was placed in storage 
and ending on the date on which the 
damage or loss occurred, without pro- 
ration for the unexpired part of the an 
nual storage period. The payment of 
such charges, however, has been subject 
to any claim which the agency has had 
against the warehouseman. In cases in- 
volving willful conversion, or loss or 
damage due to the negligence of the 
warehouseman, the storage charges have 
been settled on the merits of each case 
and not necessarily on the basis described 
above. The terms of the agreement and 
commercial practices seem to require 
these methods of settlement. 

“Paragraph 3 of Supplement 3 to the 
agreement states the department’s re- 
quirements as to the insurance which 
the warehouseman must provide. The 
omission from that paragraph of refer- 
ence to the manner of settlement of stor- 
age charges in the event of loss or dam- 
age was because of irrelevancy rather 
than an intention to change the method 
of settlement. Charges will be paid in 
such cases in the same manner as they 
have been paid in the past.” 
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OPA ANSWERS QUESTIONS 
ON EFFECT OF PRICE RULE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration in a recent release 
answered a number of questions that had 
risen concerning the effect of the gen- 
eral maximum price regulation on differ- 
ent commodities and services. The fol- 
lowing were included: 





Q. Are sales of feed to farmers, feed- 
ers and dairymen sales at retail within 
the meaning of the general maximum 
price regulation? 

A. Yes. Such persons are considered 
as retail buyers, not as industrial or 
commercial users. 

Q. OPA has received a number of 
inquiries concerning the “practice of an- 
ticipation.” The following is typical: A 
seller’s terms for a particular sale are 
2% discount for payment within 10 days, 
and in addition to the 2% discount, he 
takes a 4% discount on the seven days 
remaining during which the ordinary dis- 
count could have been availed of. The 
4% discount is referred to as anticipa- 
tion. May a seller now do away with 
or reduce this 4% anticipation discount 

A. No. Such a discount is a cash 
discount, and under the regulation “no 
seller shall change his customary allow- 
ances, discounts or other price differen- 








== o> aw 


a> fr wt 
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tials unless such change results in a 
lower price.” 

Q. A seller customarily sold to its 
subsidiary at prices 5% lower than to 
other customers. Must it establish a set 
of maximum prices to the subsidiary on 
the lower price scale? 

A. Yes, because the subsidiary is in 
a different class of purchasers. 

Q. How 


which also has retail stores, fix its price 


does a mail order house, 
ceilings? 

A. Each retail store establishes its 
own ceiling prices, by methods prescribed 
by the general maximum price regulation. 
The mail order division’s ceilings will be 
fixed by its own charges during March, 
1942. 

CG A 


changed his business from a credit and 


merchant since March has 
delivery basis to a cash and carry basis, 
and states that he has no competitors 
selling merchandise of a quality com- 
parable to his. How does he determine 
his ceiling prices under the general maxi- 
mum price regulation? 

A. If his March prices to customers 
who paid cash and who took delivery in 
his store were the same as his prices 
to his credit and delivery customers, his 
highest March prices remain his ceiling 
prices. If during March, however, he 
gave a discount to cash and carry cus- 
tomers, he must continue to do so now, 
even though all his customers are now 
on a cash and carry basis. 

On the question of how co-operatives 
fare under the general maximum price 
regulation, the OPA issued the following 
questions and answers: 

Q. A consumer's co-operative society 
in March charged each member a maxi- 
mum of two thirds of delivery costs on 
each purchase where a delivery was made. 
The rest of the delivery cost on each 
purchase was absorbed by the member- 
ship as a whole. May the co-operative 
now charge the entire cost of each deliv- 
ery to member making the purchase? 

A. No. 
and as such must continue to absorb the 


The co-operative is a seller 


same proportion of delivery cost as it 
did during March. 

Q. May a dairy which sold milk to 
members of a consumer’s co-operative at 
12c a quart during March, 1942, now 
raise its price to 14c to these members? 

A. No. 
purchasers, and, as such, they must not 
be charged prices higher than their class 
was charged during March. 

Q. Would it be necessary for the co- 
operative to renew its agreement with 
the dairy, in order to make the 12¢ price 
the ceiling? 

A. No. Without such an agreement, 
however, the dairy can refuse to supply 


The members are a class of 


milk to members of the co-operative. 

Q. May the dairy lower the quality 
of its milk, and charge the 12¢ price 
for it? 

A. No. 

Q. May the dairy refuse to accept 
additional members joining the co-opera- 
tive? 

A. Yes. The regulation does not re- 
quire a man to sell against his will. 
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PHILADELPHIA PRODUCTION 
MEN AIR SUGAR PROBLEM 
Puiapetpuia, Pa.—A discussion and 
demonstration dealing with the use of 
Sugar and molasses in bakery production 
was featured at the monthly dinner meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Production Men’s 
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Club at Whitman’s Restaurant, June 6. 
Forty-five members and guests attended 
the meeting. 

Following a presentation of the film, 
“The Modest Miracle,” 
Standard Brands, Inc., the program was 
turned over to F. E. Welrod and Andrew 
Nulomoline Co, and 


released through 


Jackson, of the 
American Molasses Co., who discussed 
the use of the different types of sugar 
and molasses in cake, cookie and bread 
formulas. 

The Philadelphia Men's 
Club was organized in January and now 


Production 


has a membership of 45. It is headed 


by William T. Kelly. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS TALK 
OVER FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


Derrorr, Micu.—The flour enrichment 
program, ODT orders on truck opera- 
tions and millfeed price ceilings were 
the chief topics of discussion at the 
summer meeting of the Michigan Millers 
Association, held at the Detroit (Mich.) 
Boat Club, June 19. 

Details of the truck restriction orders 
were discussed, and an outline given of 
the efforts being made to secure for 


millers a modification on the requirement 
for 75% 
road” trips. 


backhaul load on “over the 


It was pointed out that 
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new trucks will not be available during 
the war, and that this conservation or- 
der is necessary to prolong the life of 
present equipment. 

The progress of the program for en- 
richment of all family flour was reported. 
In excess of 50% of the capacity of the 
industry has already agreed to enrich 
all family brands, when 80% of the in- 
dustry is on record to do the same. 

The exact terms of the millfeed price 
ceilings are not yet officially established, 
it was pointed out, but the announcement 
is expected momentarily. 

Attendance of Michigan millers at the 
meeting was good. 





America’s Secret Weapon 


ou won’t find it on the production 
lines at Rock Island or Willow Run. 


It isn’t guarded at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or tested at Aberdeen. 


Butit’s the toughest weapon these men 
you are looking at will ever take into 
battle. It’s the stuff with which all our 
wars are won. 


The boy in the uniform doesn’t call it 
morale. That’s a cold potatoes word for 
something John American feels deep and 
warm inside. 

Perhaps he can’t give it a name. But 
he can tell you what it’s made of. 

It’s made of the thrill he gets when his 
troop train stops at a junction point and 
fifty good-looking girls are at the station 
with cigarettes. 


It’s made of the appreciation he feels 
for a bright new USO clubhouse where 
he and his friends can go for a few hours’ 
rest and relaxation. 


It’s made of laughter and music— 
when Bob Hope or Lana Turner visits 
his camp with a USO show. 


It’s even made of a cup of coffee and 
a Yankee smile—at some lone outpost 
in Alaska or the Caribbean 


Maybe it’s just a feeling of kinship 
with this land of a hundred million gen- 
erous people. Maybe it’s just the under- 
standing that this whole country cares; 
that the soldier is bone of our bone; that 
he and we are one. 


Name it if you can. But it’s the secret 
weapon of a democratic army. 


What can you do to sharpen this 
weapon? Give to the USO. This great 
national service organization has been 
entrusted by your government with 
responsibility for the service man’s 
leisure needs. 


The requirements of the USO have 
grown as enormously as our armed 
forces themselves. This Spring we must 
have $32,000,000. 


Give all you can—whether it’s a lot 
or a little. Send your contribution to 
your local chairman or to USO, Empire 
State Building, New York City. 


‘USO: 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales totaled only 21% last 
week, compared with 27% the previous week 
and 45% a year ago. Although the new 
crop movement is on and trade normally is 
enthusiastic about booking, there seems to 
be little more interest now than there nor- 
mally is at midwinter. 

Bakers covered well ahead on old con- 
tracts, which technically cannot be called 
new crop. bookings. Family jobbers are 
having a somewhat enlarged business when 
the entire year is considered, but buying 
spasms early in the war still are being felt. 

Inquiry of all kinds is light, although 
it has picked up slightly, probably because 
of the June habit of asking for values when 
the crop starts to come in. Clears still 
tight, with the market firm and few offer- 
ings. 

Quotations, June 20: established brands 
family flour $6.35@6.60, bakers short patent 
$5.30@5.55, 95% $5.15@5.35, straight grade 
$5.05@5.25, first clear $3.90@4.15, second 
clear $3.65@3.90, low grade $3.55@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- 


tic business active, 6 fair, 6 quiet, 7 slow 
and 9 dull. 

Oklahoma City: No change in_ sales, 
which averaged 49%, same as week ago. 
Bakers took approximately 47% of book- 
ings, balance went to family trade. No 
exports. Operation declined somewhat, av- 


eraging 58% compared with 65% last week. 
Prices declined, closing 10@20c lower. Quo- 


tations, June 20: hard wheat short patent 
$6.50@7.20, soft wheat short patent $6.50 
@7.20, standard patent $6.20@6.90, bakers 


extra fancy $5.40@5.50, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.25@5.35, bakers standard $5.20@5.30. 

Omaha: A few liberal orders increased 
week’s bookings. Omaha mills’ sales rang- 
ing 65@100% of capacity. Shipping direc- 


tions on former contracts fair to good. 
Prices show little change. Quotations, 
June 20: family fancy $6@6.15, family 


standard $5.50@5.55, bakers short $5.50@ 
5.55, bakers standard $5.25@5.30. 
Wichita: Sales about 25%, directions from 
90 to 100%; prices about steady. 
Hutchinson: Buyers, anticipating lower 
prices with movement of the big new crop 
at hand, show no interest in anticipating 
needs. Business extremely dull and ship- 
ping directions only moderately satisfac- 
tory in spite of a strenuous effort by mills. 
Salina: Very slow demand, with prices 
practically unchanged from one week ago. 
Shipping directions falling off considerably. 
Texas: With the new crop’ wheat 
movement not yet far enough advanced to 
demonstrate whether or not lower flour 
prices can prevail, buyers continue to wait 
or to buy very sparingly. Sales not over 
20 or 25% of capacity with any mills; not 
that good with some. Operations continue 
at 50 or 60% of capacity. As operations 
have been for a long time, and still are, 
more than double current sales, appar- 
ently the time must soon come when many 
buyers will be forced into the market. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations June 19: 
family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.60 
@7.10, high patent $6.10@6.60, standard 
bakers 98's $5.50@5.80; first clears, sacked, 
$4.70@4.85, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 
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Minneapolis: Only one day last week in 


deliveries 
improvement 


excess of those of year ago, but 
to date smaller. No marked 
in directions yet noticeable. 
Clears continue strong in price, com- 
pared with patents, and relatively scarce. 
Total business done by spring wheat mills 
last week around 48% capacity, compared 
with 47% week earlier and 62% a year ago. 
Exporting mills report difficulty in get- 


ting permits to move flour, on account of 
serious congestion of freight at all Gulf 
ports. 


Quotations, June 23: established brands 
family patents $5.90@6.20, spring first pat- 
ent $5.70@5.85, standard patent $5.50@5.60, 
fancy clear $5.40@5.50, first clear $5.20@ 
5.30, second clear $3.95, whole wheat $5.50 
@ 5.70. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: There 
was a little better tone to the flour market 


last week, and a better flow of shipping 
directions. Sales, while not heavy, showed 
an improvement over the last few weeks. 


Millfeed continues very scarce, with demand 
still active. 

Duluth: Quotations June 20: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Only routine buying. 
mostly indifferent; sales scattered in one, 
two and three car lots. A number of in- 
quiries received, but in most cases buyers’ 


Bakers 


ideas and offers too low for mills. Direc- 
tions only fair at the best. Family business 
has slowed down again; deliveries only 
fair. Quotations, June 20: spring top pat- 
ent $5.55@5.95, standard patent $5.40@ 
5.80, first clear $5.15@5.50, second clear 


$3.85@4.05, family flour $7.45@7.60; hard 
winter short patent $5.40@5.75, 95% patent 
$5.25@5.60, fitst clear $4.35@4.80; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.40@5.60, standard pat- 
ent $5.20@5.50, first clear $4.50@4.90. 


St. Louis: Almost without exception mills 
report new business extremely slow. No 
interest whatsoever shown by buyers other 
than for car lots to take care of their im- 
mediate wants. Demand for both soft and 
hard wheat clears has fallen off. Price 
range unchanged. Small bakers taking only 
for their present requirements. Cracker 
trade finds business good. Shipping in- 
structions fair. Quotations, June 20: soft 
wheat short patent $6.10@6.65, straight 
$5.35@5.85, first clear $4.55@5.05; hard 
wheat short patent $5.45@5.85, 95% $5.25 
@5.60, first clear $4.15@4.55; spring wheat 
top patent $5.35@5.95, standard patent $5.30 
@5.65, first clear $5.05@5.50. 


Toledo: Neither millers nor buyers de- 
sire forward commitments because of un- 
certainties regarding movement of new crop 
and government regulations. Business mark- 
ing time and awaiting developments. Sales 
confined pretty much to immediate needs 
for shipment at once. Toledo bid for No. 2 
red wheat, 27c rate points to New York, 
June 19, was $1.12%, 6c under Chicago July, 
practically same as week ago. Quotations, 
June 19: soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent $5@5.15; locally made springs, high 
gluten $6.05, bakers patent $5.75, hard win- 
ter wheat bakers patent $5.65, in 98's, f.o.b. 
Toledo or mill. Prices unchanged, 

Cincinnati: Demand very poor, and while 
prices have eased the present trend is 
about steady. Supplies ample on all grades. 
Quotations, June 20: spring short patent 
family $6.25@6.50, standard patent $6@6.25, 
first clear $5.25@5.50, hard winter short pat- 
ent family $5.75@6, standard patent $5.50 
@5.75, first clear $4.75@5, soft winter pat- 
ent family $5.50@5.75, standard patent $5 
@5.25, first clear $4.50@4.75. 


EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Sales on the easy side with buy- 
ers confining themselves for the most part 
to immediate requirements, but watching 
the situation closely. A jump of 20@25c 


-_ 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 


in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 17 113% 116% 121% 122% 114 116 cee eeee 111% 112% 
June 18 113 115% 120% 123 113% 115% 111 111% 
June 19 111% 114% 118% 121% 111% 113% 110 110% 
June 20 111% 114% 119% 121% 111% 113% 110% 110% 
June 22 111% 113% 118% 121% 111% 113% 110 110 
June 23 110% 113% 118% 121 111% 113% bees eee 109% 109% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed 
June 17 90 95 91 95% 80% save o8ee cece ve raw 
June 18 90 95 91 95% 80% 
June 19 90 95 90 94% 80% eee coer 
June 20 90 95 90 94% 80% 
June 22 aeee rene Rat one 80% 
June 23 80% . eeee 
- —CORN: OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. 
June 17 80 82: 87% 89% 83% 86% 49% 50% 45 46% 
June 18 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 85% 49% 50% 45 46% 
June 19 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 85% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
June 20 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 85% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
June 22 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 85% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
June 23 79% 82% 86% 89% 83 85% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
— RYE , r——FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sep. 
June 17 66% 69% 62% 64% 252% 253 252 ses 55 54 
June 18 65% 68% 61% 63% 255 255% 255 54 54 
June 19 65+ 68 60% 62% 250% 251% 250% 55 54% 
June 20 65% 68% 61% 635% 252% 253% 252% 54% 54% 
June 22 65% 68% 61% 63% 255% 256% 255% 53% 54% 
June 23 65% 68% 61% 63% 254% 255% 254% 53% 54% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews,.are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


which there was any real buying activity, Chicago tMinneapolis nase City St. “outs —_— 
but there was, and still is, sustained inter- Spring bran .......seeees $39.50@39.75 $36.50@37.00 $. -@40.50 
est on part of number of large buyers. Hard winter bran ....... 39.50@ 39.75 Ter Tere 36. 364 4 36. 50 38. ioe 38. 75 wee, eer 
Latter appreciate so-called ‘‘conversion” Standard middlings* .... a 36. 50@ 37.00 ....@ 39.75 @ 40.00 «++ @39.50 
costs are about as low as at any time in Flour middlingst ........ -@. 36.50 @ 37.00 37.00 @ 37.75 40.25 @ 40.50 «++ +@39.00 
last year, and, should wheat break a few Ra eee -@ 36.50@37.00 ....@.... -@41.00 ....@38.00 
cents per bushel, there would undoubtedly Baltimore Palladelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
be heavy buying. i Oe $43.40@44.40 $....@.... $44.50@45.50 $....@.... 

Majority of bakers, it is said, sym- soft winter bran ........ 43.65@44.65 ....@.... ....@. 40. rt 40.50 41. bit a. 
pathetic toward flour at present levels, but standard middlings* 43.50@44.50 ....@.... 44.00@44.50 ....@. 
engaged in streamlining delivery system to Flour middlingst ........ 42.00@43.00 42.50@43.00 45.00@45.50 ....@43.00 43.50@ 44.50 
save ag Seed yy —s to get - Red dog ..csccsccseceees 42.00@43.00 42.50@43.00 ....@42.50 41.50@42.00 ....@.... 
cession from OPA in the matter of ceilings 
on bread, so they are content to let things Sense Peeing 39.00 $ ane 30.00 $n @ 38.00 
slide temporarily, especially since they still qWinntpes ........ ttl @28.00 Pee 29.00 tees o 
have lot of flour coming to them. Mill DOT vvecsces ee . ++ @29. 
bakery sales this crop have been far in *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday petees, 

ST 








A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








June 24, 1942 


bbl on patents has had some effect in 
freezing buying fervor, but there are indi- 
cations that important units of the trade 
will soon be forced into the market after 
coasting so long on comfortable and well 
protected bookings. Directions only fair. 
Prices of spring first clears firm. Family 
sold somewhat better than bakery. For- 
eign trade light. 

Quotations, June 20: 
ent $7.85@7.95 bbl, top bakery patent $6.25 
@6.35, standard patent $6.15@6.25, spring 
straights $6.05@6.25, spring first clear $5.90 
@6, soft winter short patent $6.90@7, 
pastry $6@6.10. 

New York: A few instances of business 
reported, arising chiefly where buyers need 
a particular brand, or where prices are 
sufficiently attractive to draw in orders. 
While sales are only of few-car lots, they 
show increased interest, and with continued 
good shipping directions, it is generally 
felt. further replenishments will soon be 
needed. Jobbing demand scattered among 
the various types with the customary 
stronger emphasis on spring wheat grades; 
clears continue scarce, with turnover re- 
ported in many quarters where they are 
still offered at comparatively cheap levels. 
The trade comments on the lack of new 
offerings of eastern cake flours, which by 
this time have usually been in the market 
for several weeks; old flours held at firm 


spring fancy pat- 


levels, with scattered sales of them re- 
ported. 

Quotations, June 20: spring high glutens 
$6.20@6.55, standard patents $5.80@6.05, 


clears $5.65@5.80; southwestern high glu- 
tens $5.85@6.10, 95’s $5.70@6, soft winter 
straights $5.15@5.45. 

Boston; New business was again light, 
as the trade continues to wait for what it 
thinks may be a more favorable time to 
take on deferred needs. Number of buyers 
now showing interest in the market is not 
large because the majority of the trade is 
still covered for a moderate length of time. 
Week's total volume small, with brokers 
accounting for more business than did job- 
bers. Commitments generally for minimum 
ear lots, anything larger being unusual], 
scarce. Spring and southwestern patents 
account for a big part of the new busi- 
ness, the latter having an edge. Family 
sales slow. Shipping directions moderate. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations June 19: 
spring high glutens $6.45@6.55, short pat- 
ents $6.25@6.40, standard patents $6.10% 
6.25, first clears $5.70@5.85; southwestern 
short patents $6.20@6.30, standard patents 
$6.05@6.20; Texas short patents $6.30@6.45, 
standard patents $6.15@6.30; soft winter 
patents $5.45@5.65, straights $5.25@5.45. 
clears $5.05@5.25. 

Baltimore: Quotations steady; demand 
about the same; receipts, 18,804 bbls, an 
increase of 7,693 bbls over last week. Quo- 
tations, June 20: spring first patent $6.50 
@6.75, standard $6.25@6.45, hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.35, 95% $5.95@6.20, 
soft winter short patent $6.40@7.10, straight 
$5 @5.35. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, with 
prices higher due to the upward movement 
in wheat, and then the condition turned 
weaker and the advance was lost, with 
net changes unimportant. Little improve- 
ment to the demand. Buyers largely in- 
different, jobbers and bakers being prett) 
well stocked up; requirements and opera- 
tions mostly in a small way for current 
wants. Quotations, June 20: spring wheat 
short patent $6.05@6.20 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6, first spring clear $5.55@5.7 
hard winter short patent $5.70@5.90, 95% 
$5.55@5.70, soft winter straights $4.85@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: Unsettled; stocks in hands 
of bakers ample for some time ahead. Ship- 
ping directions limited. Sales dull, con- 
sumers inclined to await developments in 
new crop situation. Bulk of week’s busi- 
ness handled by southwestern mills. De- 
mand for spring wheat flour limited to 
small lots. Prices practically unchanged. 
Improved conditions continuing in sales of 
bakers’ products, especially cakes and pas- 
tries. Sales of soft winters improved; clears 
eagerly sought and reported scarce. Family 
flour trade inactive. 

Quotations, June 20: spring short patent 
$6.20@6.70, standard patent $6.05@6.30, hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.10, standard 
patent $5.80@5.95, low protein hard winter 
standard patent $5.60@5.80, spring clears 
$5.80@6.05, soft winters $4.60@4.80, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Declining wheat and flour 
prices toward week’s close bringing about 
almost complete cessation of interest in 
purchasing displayed prior to _ reaction. 
Sales light, with only very few for distant 
future delivery. Southwestern hard wheat 


flours in best demand, particularly from 
bread baking industry and jobbers. A 
slight improvement in northern — spring 


wheat flours, with midwestern and Pacific 

















Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.55@ 5.95 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.40@ 5.80 
Goring Great COOP ...ccscccces 5.15@ 5.50 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.40@ 5.75 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.25@ 5.60 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.35@ 4.80 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.40@ 5.60 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.20@ 5.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.50@ 4.90 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.85@ 4.00 
Rye flour, Gark ..cccccsecece 8.15@ 3.40 


ves BA s) 
6.6 


Family patent ...... ph $8.20@8.40 
Soft winter straight.. > 108.5 . re 
POG vc cecccecesss 40@5. HH 5. 10@5. 30 


*Includes near-by per 
Tuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 


Buffalo 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


New York Baltimore 


Spring first clearf .. -@3.40 ....@.... 


Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

$5.70@ 5.85 §....@.... $5.35@ 5.95 $6.25@ 6.35 $6.20@ 6.55  $6.50@ ei $6.05@ 6.20 $6.25@ 6.40 6.25@ 6. \ 8 

5.50@ 5.60 ee Pre 5.30@ 5.65 6.15@ 6.25 5.80@ 6.05 6.25@ 6.45 5.85@ 6.00 6.100 6.25 +8000 8:38 tt+ 4 20 

wee 5.30 wey etre 5.05@ 5.50 5.90@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.80 e@oce.s 5.55@ 5.70 5.70@ 5.85 5.25@ 5.50 ee 

rer cose 5.30@ 5.55 5.45@ 5.85 <o epee 5.85@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.35 5.70@ 5.90 6.20@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.2 

$ 5.15@ 5.35 5.25@ 5.60 — oe 5.70@ 6.00 a 6.20 bea 5.70 6.05@ 6.20 5.50@ 5.75 5.60@ 5.9” 

@ 3.90@ 4.15 4.15@ 4.55 TR RA PES ee -@.... ee Tee 4.75@ 5.00 . oe 

@. ee ee 6.10@ 6.65 6.90@ 7.00 ee See ‘éive 7.10 er 5.45@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.75 6.45@ 7.05 

@. .@ 5.35@ 5.85 Se 5.15@ 5.45 *5.00@ 5.35 +4, ite 5.55 5.25@ 5.45 5.00@ 5.25 6.05@ 6.45 

. re ee 4.55@ 5.05 s leer eee eee eee, Pree vee 5.05@ 5.25 4.50@ 4.75 5.45@ 5.75 

3.65@ 4.05 Se ee «++-@ 4.40 -@ 4.80 4.20@ 4.50 o+e-@ 4.90 ‘4. so 4.45 -@ 4.25@ 4.50 -@ eee 
2.85@ 3.45 re ler -+++@ 3.80 22+ @ 4.20 wre, Leet -@ 4.20 er @ 3.50@ 3.75 -@ 

S. Francisco Standard natent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ** winnipeg Toro + nipe 

eee $6.90@ 7.00 $6.20@ 6.30 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 288 80 win nine P 

Montana ...... 6.35@ 6.60 5.80@ 6.00 Spring second pat.{. 11 @ 4.50 il @4so Ontario 90% patentst....$5.45 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 

















June 24, 1942 


Coast flours quiet, especially latter. Prices 
about unchanged. Shipping directions good, 
backlog on old contracts gradually being 
worked out. Bread, cake production good. 

Quotations, June 20: hard spring wheat 
flour family patent $6.60@6.90, first patent 
$6.40@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.30, 
fancy clear $5.80@6.05, first clear $5.55@ 
5.75, second clear $4.95@5.35; hard winter 
wheat family patent $5.70@5.95, bakers 
short patent $5.45@5.70, 95% $5.25@5.45, 
first clear $4.30@4.90, second clear $3.90@ 
4.20. 

Atlanta: New business scant. Blenders 
stepped forward a little, sales of soft wheat 
short patent being made for deferred. Ship- 
ping directions to them all right. Prac- 
tically no business with family flour dealers, 
purchases mostly limited to small amounts 
well scattered, as majority remain in low 
spirits. Deliveries also slow. Many hav- 
ing trouble getting shipments on time, as 
they wait until stocks are very low before 
giving instructions. Sales to bakers small, 
this side of trade looking for drop in mar- 
ket. Majority well booked. Movement to 
bakers fair to good. Prices irregular, be- 
ing unchanged, 5c up on soft wheat family 
flours and 10c down on Oklahoma family 
flour. 

Quotations, June 20: spring wheat bak- 
ers short patent $6.30@6.60, standard patent 
$6.20@6.35, straight $6.10@6.25, first bakery 
clear $5.90@6.20; hard wheat family short 
patent $6.60@6.70, fancy patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard patent $6.20@6.30, special or low 
grade $5.80@5.90, 95% $5.70@6; bakery 
short patent $5.80@5.95, standard patent 
$5.70@5.85, straight $5.60@5.75, first bakery 
clear $5.20@5.35; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.25@5.35, bulk; first clear $4.60@4.70, 
bulk; second clear $4. 35@4.45, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $6.95@7.15, fancy 
patent $6.55@6.75, standard patent $6.55@ 
6.75, special or low grade $6.15; soft wheat 
short patent, bulk basis, $5.50@5.80; soft 
wheat 95% $5.25@5.50, bulk; straight $5.15@ 
5.40, bulk; fancy cut-off $4.35@4.70, bulk; 
first clear $4.45@4.55, bulk; second clear 
$4.20@4.30, bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 
95% $5.50, bulk, all rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; 
self-rising family flour quoted 25c higher. 

Nashville: Sales still confined to few 
scattered lots for reasonably quick ship- 
ment and a few sales reported for July 
delivery. Buyers trying to clean up old 
contracts before making purchases of any 
size. A little new crop offered for July 
delivery, but no sales reported. Buyers 
show little interest, probably due to the fact 
that prices were about the same as cur- 
rent price levels. 

Merchants, jobbers and retailers in the 
South and Southeast have ordered against 
contracts in a fair manner and have bought 
a few scattered lots for immediate ship- 
ment. Their contracts are in fair condi- 
tion, and with normal consumption they 
will have to book some within the near 
future. 

Bakers enjoying a nice business and in- 
dications point to still further improve- 
ment with hot weather. Larger bakers 
have sufficient flour booked for some 90 
days and have picked up only a few scat- 
tered lots of special grades on which they 
were running low. Smaller bakers buying, 
as usual, on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Prices 5c higher. Shipping directions on 


older contracts good and millers report 
that these contracts are being completed 
right along. Quotations, June 20: soft 


winter wheat short patent $6.45@7.05, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.45, fancy patent $5.75 
@6.05, clears $5.45@5.75, hard winter wheat 


short patent $5.90@6.20, standard patent 
$5.60@5.90, spring wheat short patent $6.20 


@6.80, standard patent $5.95@6.20. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market shows some improvement. 
Inquiries much better. New business booked 
lacks volume, as most of the business is 
in small lots. Delivery instructions both 
domestic and government lend-lease busi- 
ness much better. Mills have been able to 
step up production to near 75% of capacity. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, June 
20: family patent $6.60@6.75, bluestem 
$6.55@6.60, straight soft white $5.40@5.55, 
pastry $5.40@5.55, Dakota $6.90@7, Montana 
$6.35 @6.60. 

Portland: Another quiet spell. Improve- 
ment in export business with South America, 
but this is the extent of export bookings. 
Export program ends June 30, but mills 


have until Oct. 31 to make shipment. 
Subsidy program, it is believed, will be 
continued. Present subsidy is $1.25 bbl. 


Domestic bookings light. Larger buyers out 
of market entirely, having bought in consid- 
erable quantity early in June when prices 
Started to climb. Shipping instructions bet- 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


ter than normal for this period of year. 
Interior mills doing some business to north 
Atlantic, but southeastern bookings ex- 
tremely light. Buyers offering to take on 
flour at $5.25@5.35, but mills cannot work 
on that low price. Prices slightly up. 

Quotations, June 20: soft wheat straights, 
98's, f.o.b. Southeast, $5.35@5.50; f.o.b. mill, 
98's, all Montana $6.35@6.55; bluestem bak- 
ers, unbleached $6.10@6.30, bluestem bak- 
ers $5.75@5.95, Big Bend bluestem $5.85 
@6.05, pastry $4.90@5.10, cake $7.25@7.45, 
pie $4.90@5.10, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.50@5.70; whole wheat, 100% $5.80@6, 
graham $4.90@5.10, cracked wheat $5.10@ 
5.30. 


San Francisco: Prices a tone firmer, but 
nominally unchanged. Sales slow and in- 
terest only fair. Quotations, June 20: east- 
ern family patents $8.40@8.60, California 
family patents $8.20@8.40, Oregon-Washing- 
ton bluestem blends $5.60@5.80, northern 
hard wheat patents $5.70@5.90, pastry $5.10 
@5.30, Dakota standard patents $6.20@6.30, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $5.60@5.80, Mon- 


tana spring wheat patents $6@6.20, Mon- 
tana standard patents $5.80@6, California 
bluestem patents $5.50@5.70, California 


pastry $5@5.20. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto: Buyers of spring wheat flour 
are placing only small orders. With ceiling 
prices in effect there is little incentive for 
laying in supplies. The necessity for con- 
serving rubber and gasoline is causing the 
smaller buyers to take a little more flour 
at a time, thus cutting down delivery serv- 
ice. The larger bakers apparently are suf- 
ficiently stocked to carry them into the 
new crop year. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations, June 20: top patents $5.25 bbl, sec- 
onds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, car 
lots, net cash, track, Toronto-Montreal ter- 
ritory. 

Spring wheat flour export trade is quiet 
so far as new orders are concerned. The 
West Indies were in the market for a lim- 
ited quantity during the week, but there 
were no new sales in any other direction. 
However, mills are busy with shipping in- 
structions on former business and will be 
relieved when this is out of the way. 
Prices have had an increase of 3d. Quo- 
tations, June 20: vitaminized flour for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom 28s 9d per 
280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. July seaboard, Canadian 
ports; 29s@29s 3d United States ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour business is 
slow. Mills can get only limited quanti- 
ties of wheat and production of flour is 
at a low point. Demand is in excess of 
offerings. Exports are handicapped by dif- 
ficulty of getting ocean space, but the gov- 
ernment is now working on the matter of 
securing some space for flour and an im- 
provement in this respect is looked for 
shortly. In the meantime only an odd car 
is being shipped. The export price is 
up 5c bbl since a week ago, while the do- 
mestic value is unchanged. Quotations, 
June 20: pure Ontario winters $5.45 bbl, in 
second-hand jutes, Montreal, $5.20 bbl, bulk, 
for export. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
small. Farmers have little left to sell. 
Mills cannot get enough for their require- 
ments. Prices continue at the ceiling. Quo- 
tations, June 20: $1.26 bu, basis Montreal, 
or $1.12 bu, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg: Demand only moderate and 
confined to domestic orders. Stocks in- 
creasing. Mills are operating only part 
time. No export business has been reported 
for several weeks. Quotations, June 20: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: There is no improvement in 
the export flour situation and no indica- 
tions when any volume of business might 
be expected. 

Under the present situation in the Pa- 
cific, very little if any information is coming 
out regarding grain and flour sales from 
western Canada. While there is a small 
but steady movement of wheat, presumably 
to the United Kingdom, no flour clearances 
have been announced for some weeks. 

The trade hears rumors of possible fresh 
Russian purchases in the Canadian flour 
market, but if any business has been done 
recently, it very likely was for shipment 
from eastern mills. 

There have been 
quiries from Central 


interesting in- 
South American 


some 
and 


— 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, 





in bushels (000’s omitted), of date June 20, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 
c—Wheat—, --—Corn—, — ts—, -—Rye— 7—-Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 942 1941 1942 bag 1942 1941 
EE ccabeadadasexe 6,705 2,328 448 14 11 11 97 4 2 
DD <i teens 66 ened 7,224 4,848 8,358 5,821 191 710 3,521 sio 216 229 
a Sarre <o 262 oe - ee ee oe ee 
EY fod ds 6'6-9-5's.0-400.0%s 9,873 8,356 14,907 11,806 749 #+41,174 4,214 1,796 310 199 
TOE oe o-2 187 ee ° we 134 oe oe oe 
SE Vs oan 6 0aene navn s 140 100 3 2 4 4 300 2 240 140 
IG Wc wav nena x's 32,200 19,922 4,774 2,439 15 172 1,453 542 53 456 
. Searerere 8,879 7,071 244 402 94 35 5 o% 56 9 
Galveston 4,846 3,753 és es ab oa oe ° ee ee 
Hutchinson 8,429 5,305 — ee o* es oe ee 
Indianapolis ........... 924 1,107 1,960 1,088 is50 279 33 197 te os 
MERE oo 06.5 0:5 6008 31,958 21,051 4,233 5,581 27 2 328 260 228 18 
SS eee 2,706 2,277 1,891 1,746 55 19 1,150 33 652 841 
Minneapolis ........... 35,745 24,500 4,739 5,233 616 1,091 4,926 1,981 1,199 2,723 
New |” ERS 1,850 544 71 264 11 38 és “- 6 ae 
33 eases 518 183 361 123 44 16 os 47 10 oe 
CG eres .n's «6 0'w.h6-4.0-0 11,966 6,982 6,829 11,668 90 26 109 8 109 5 
oss dn aig» 6 3r0.0-0'0% 757 481 126 95 ss as ee 156 62 
Philadelphia .......... 1,820 565 529 178 4 16 54 40 1 2 
NT Sea x beige taxed 4,823 3,788 3,618 774 20 37 638 4 9 5 
2. SR preperen 1,476 714 #+41,102 1,486 61 38 5 s 2 
NG 5 6 u've '<-0 06.6% 4,708 3,274 687 1,450 67 76 7 7 4 : 3 
MY hn 6S asco s oo00 6,040 2,735 1 1 7 11 o* 
kt eae as 191 ee 
ee eee 183,587 119,884 55,320 50,362 2,199 3,746 16,969 5,518 3,266 4,694 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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SALES MANAGER WANTED 

Large hard winter wheat mill serv- 
ing southern trade interested in sales 
manager with actual flour sales ex- 
perience in South. Attractive position 
for the right man. Send full particu- 
lars with first letter. Address 5643, 
The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 











WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 200-BBL 
hard wheat flour mill located in central 
Kansas; must be able to handle men and 
do own repair work; former miller was 
with us for 18 years; just died. Mill 
operates only part time and have second 
miller who will assist in operation. Must 
be willing to help in other departments 
when mill is down. Can’t pay big sal- 
ary. Located in town of 1,800 with ideal 
living conditions. If you are a floater 
or boozer don’t answer. When answering 
give references, age, salary expected and 
other information. Address 5662, The 
Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





buyers of late, but here the principal prob- 
lem is that of securing space. Few if any 
of the steamship companies will quote on 
any forward bookings, and for this year 
Canadian flour exporters cannot make any 
definite shipping commitments. 

The domestic trade, however, is making 
up somewhat for the curtailment of export 
business. Business in the province has 
shown a very satisfactory increase over 
last year due to the increased coastal ac- 
tivity, both military and industrial. The 
latest Alaskan developments have tended 
to boost food sales on this coast very sub- 
stantially in the past few weeks. 

Hard wheat flour quotations remain 
steady, cash car prices on the basis of 
cotton 98's being $5.40 for top patents, $5 
for bakers patents and $4.90 for vitamin 
grinds. Ontario pastry is still offered at 
$7.60 to the trade. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Convention time; macaroni 
manufacturers displayed no interest in mar- 


ket, though prices had _ strengthened a 
little. Sales at low ebb; directions hard to 
get. Fancy No. 1 semolina $5.85@6 bbl, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard No. 1 


$5.55@5.70, granular $5.45@5.60. 
In the week ended June 20, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 56,914 bbls 


durum products, against 47,369, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 
Philadelphia: Market firmer, with offer- 


ings light and demand moderate. Under- 
tone at the close easier; No. 1 fancy, bulk, 
$6.75@7; No. 1 regular, $6.45@6.70. 
New York: Not moving and little in- 
terest shown; No. 1 fancy $6.45@6.55. 
Chicago: Market a little more active, but 
sales confined to lots of one and two cars; 


No. 1 semolina $5.90@6.10, standard No. 
1 $5.60@5.90. 
St. Louis: Prices declined 15c; sales and 


shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $6.95, granular $6.55, No. 3 $6.35, fancy 
patent $6.95. 

Buffalo: Attitude of trade continued to 
be one of watchful waiting with not much 
change in demand or in prices; Washing- 
ton news was studied carefully for possible 
trends; trend steady; supply ample; ship- 
ping directions fair to good; on bulk basis, 
lake-and-rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $6.80, 
durum fancy patent $6.80, macaroni flour $6, 
first clear $4.90, second clear $4.10, durum 
granular $6.40. 

Pittsburgh: 
supply ample; 


Demand slow; trend steadv; 
No. 1 $6.45, bulk. 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED 
v 


CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
as chief chemist or assistant; many years 
of practical experience of products con- 








trol, blending of wheats and flour. 
Address 5659, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION, 
preferably as chief chemist; 10 years’ ex- 
perience in supervision, products control 
and development work; married; draft 
deferred. Address 5642, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD 
miller with unusual experience, avail- 
able; 33 years old, married and one son; 
19 years’ milling experience, including 
laboratory and baking. For 12 years in 
charge of mills this country and most 
recently South America, milling all types 
of wheat. Open for head miller position 
in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls or second in 
larger. Address 5653, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
pec nn SOAR v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Vv eo es cement an 











DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA, FARMS 
for sale; good homes and desirable in- 
vestments; first class Twin City refer- 
ences. In business here since 1916. P. 
C. Records, care First State Bank, Castle 
Rock, Minn. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 








Fou Week ending 
June6 June13 June 20 
Five mills ....... 23,392 26,700 27,286 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WV. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological. Methods 
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ARNOLD 


~ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


>4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, June 23 


Minneapolis: Demand throughout week 
consistently exceeded supply; no trouble ex- 
perienced in getting full ceiling levels for 
any grade available for prompt shipment. 
Trade awaits adoption of permanent sta- 
tionary ceiling. Unusually big percentage 
of current production being disposed of in 
split cars; when mill has straight car to 
offer, it usually has many buyers to choose 
from. Nominal market, $36.50@37 for bran, 
std. midds., flour midds. and red dog. 

Kansas City: Fair; trend steady; supply 
light; both bran and shorts at ceilings as 
trade awaits announcement of new levels; 
bran $36.25@36.50, gray shorts $37@37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Continued good demand; 
prices advanced $1 on bran, 50c on mill run 
and remained unchanged on shorts; bran 
$1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run 
$1.95@2, shorts $2@2.05. 

Omaha: Situation continues about un- 
changed. Demand good; supply light; std. 
bran $36, pure bran $36, brown shorts $37, 
gray shorts $37.50@38, flour midds, $37.40@ 
38, red dog $39.50. 

Wichita: Good; trend of bran higher and 
shorts steady; supply limited; bran $36.50, 
shorts $37.50@38, basis Kansas City. 


Salina: Demand good; trend sharply 
higher on bran and unchanged on shorts; 
supply not equal to the demand the first 
part of the week, but is adequate now; 
basis Kansas City: std. bran $36.25@36.75, 
gray shorts $37.25@ 37.75. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend firm; supply 
adequate; prices of both bran and shorts 
on the ceilings, which vary with different 
mills; wheat bran $38@38.40, gray shorts 
$42.20@42.80, white shorts $44, car lots, del. 
Texas com, pts. or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Very good; trend extremely 
strong; offerings scarce; spring and hard 
winter bran $39.50@39.75, nominal; no prices 
quoted on std. midds., flour midds, and 
red dog. 

St. Louis: Bran $38.50@38.75, pure bran 
$38.75@39, gray shorts $40.25@40.50, brown 
shorts $39.75@40, red dog $41. 

Toledo: Situation unchanged; production 
reduced by closing down of National mill, 
largest producer, for two weeks for vaca- 
tions. Offerings absorbed readily at ceiling 
prices. Soft winter wheat bran $40.60@41, 
mixed feed $38@38.50, flour midds. $38.60@ 
39, std, $37.50@38; prices nominal. 

Cincinnati: Market slow, due to buyers 
shying at the price, which is too high; sup- 
plies not plentiful; bran $40.25@40.50, red 
dog $41.50@42, gray shorts $43. 

Buffalo: After some weakness during 
past week or two, demand again exceeded 
the continued curtailed output and prices 
advanced to the ceiling basis; trend firm; 
supply light; bran $40.50, std. midds. $39.50, 
flour midds, $39, second clear $40, red dog 
$38, heavy mixed feeds $39. 

New York: Light; trend steady; supply 
short on lighter feeds; bran $43@44, std. 
midds, $43@44, flour midds, $42.20@42.75, 
red dog $42.20@42.75. 


Boston: Demand shows improvement, but 
only for near-by needs, no interest being 
reported for deferred shipments. Both bran 
and midds. for near by scarce from all 
sources and some substitution of ground 
wheat for midds. reported squeezed by 
their low price ceilings and unable to do 
business. Canadian sellers inactive for the 
most part; std. bran $44.50@45.50, std. 
midds. $44@44.50,- flour midds. $45@45.50, 
mixed feed $43.50, red dog $42.50. 

Baltimore: Slow; trend firmer; supply 
ample; std. bran $43.40@44.40, pure soft 
winter bran $43.65@44.65, std. midds. $43.50 
@ 44.50, flour midds, $42@43, red dog $42 
@ 43. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firmer; supply 
moderate; bran, std. nominal; pure spring 
nominal; hard winter nominal; soft winter 
nominal; std. midds. nominal; flour midds. 
$42.50@43; red dog $42.50@43. 

Pittsburgh: Improved; trend higher; sup- 
ply adequate; spring bran $44, red dog $44. 

Atlanta: Very light; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; bran $45.50@46.50, gray 
shorts $47@48, std. midds. $46@46.75, rye 
midds. $39.25@39.75, red dog $47.50@50. 

Nashville: Sales of bran and shorts very 
limited, due probably to high prices which 
buyers say are above their ceilings; bran 
$41.50@ 42.50, gray shorts $43.50 @ 44.50. 
Sales of other feedstuffs large. Feed deal- 
ers report that soybean meal, brewers’ and 
distillers’ grains, dairy feed, etc., keep them 
busy. 

Seattle: Improved; trend steady; supply 
fair; $33@33.50. 


Portland: Std. mill run $33, bran $34, 
shorts $35, midds. $38.50. 

Ogden: Demand good, mills disposing of 
everything obtainable. Scarcity caused by 
low flour production, increased feed con- 
sumption due to government spurting over- 
production and expansion. No weakness 
looms unless surplus develops some place. 
Quotations stationary as price ceilings main- 
tained. To Utah and Idaho dealers: red 
bran and mill run $34, blended $34, white 
$34.50, midds. $40.50, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run $39, blended $39, white $39.50, midds. 
$45.50 ton. California prices: red bran and 
mill run $41, blended $41, white $41.50, 
midds, $47.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
Prices for San Francisco shipments quoted 
50c under Los Angeles. 


San Francisco: Market steady to firm, 
with demand slow; offerings light but ade- 
quate; variety of ceiling prices and uncer- 
tainty holding business to minimum; Kan- 
sas bran, $45.50@46; Utah-Idaho: red mill 
run $38@38.50, blended $38@38.50, white 
$38.50@39; Oregon-Washington: red mill 





Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


+ 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Millis 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ITs 
I 


AGED = 


a 






Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“Golden Loaf” t's 0x: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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run $38@38.50, std. $38.50@39, white $39 
@ 39.50, white bran $39.50@40, midds. $41 
@41.50, shorts $40@40.50. Montana: bran 
and mill run $41.50@42. California: blended 
mill run $38.50@39, white $39@39.50. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $43.50, local midds, $42, 
local mill run $38.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
fair; supply scarce with some mills as 
production has fallen off; Ontario winter 
wheat millers are allowed to sell 50% of 
their production in U. S. markets, and prices 
from this source are about $10 ton over 
Canadian values. Only a small quantity 
of spring wheat millfeed may be shipped 
for export. For prices to Canadian buyers 
deduct freight subsidy of $4.50 ton from 
the following quotations: bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, track, Mont- 
real freights. 


Winnipeg: Demand good; stocks are movy- 
ing freely, but there are suggestions they 
are increasing slightly. Most of the sup- 
plies going to eastern Canada. Bran $§2s, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-countr) 
elevator warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand is just ordinary, with more and more 
natural feeding supplies becoming available: 
stocks are on the ample side, with mill 
deliveries much freer; quotations are wun- 
changed: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds 
$33.80, feed flour $37.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Ver, 
little activity, sales limited to small lots for 
near-by delivery. Trade not yet willing to 
book far ahead, awaiting development ani 
harvesting new crop. Directions fallen off 
recently, but volume of business on mill 
books fallen to point where new bookings 
might be expected. Pure white rye flour 
$3.65@4.05 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $3.45@3.85, pure dark 
$2.85 @3.45. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, ruling 
firm and higher early in the week, but 
later reacted and showed only minor net 
gains at the close. Demand limited; white 
patent $4.35@4.45. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$4.40 bbl, medium $4.20, dark $3.80, rye 
meal $4. 

Chicago: Demand not active and only 
scattered single cars sold; white patent 
$3.85@4, medium $3.65@3.80, dark $3.15 
@ 3.40. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow, with very lit- 
tle change in conditions. Trend steady and 
supplies adequate; white $4.25@4.50, me- 
dium $4@4.25, dark $3.50@3.75. 

Buffalo: Demand light; tfend steady; 
supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.80, 
medium $4.60, dark $4.20. 

Baltimore: Rye flour steady; No. 2 rye 
5c bu lower; demand little changed; rye 
flour, dark to white, $4.20@4.90 bbl; No. 2 
rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local elevators 
decreased 610 bus during the week to a 
total of 96,789 bus. 

New York: Turnover light; many mills 
participating in Russian business holding 
particularly firm; pure white patents $4.20 
@ 4.50. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.25@5.35, me- 
dium dark rye $5.25@5.35, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.70@5.80, Wisconsin white patent 
$5.95 @6.05. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $5@5.30, medium $4.80@5, dark $4 
@ 4.25. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are slow; cereal mills have a quiet 
time in the summer months. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, June 20: rolled oats 
$3.25 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto 
or Montreal, 


Winnipeg: Demand only fair; stocks are 
light and mills finding high grade oats 
scarce and hard to buy in anything other 
than car lot quantities. Rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in~98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 22 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 20, in tons, with comparisons: 
-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
19 


1942 1941 42 1941 
Minneapolis . 64% ee 7,850 7,150 
Kansas City .. 1,275 1,625 3,525 4,750 
Philadelphia .. 320 320 oes = 
Milwaukee .... 60 40 2,420 3,380 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending June 20, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 143 181 48 41 856 2,014 
aveeas 34 42 45 141 424 371 


Duluth 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ || War Damage Insurance 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B. (G) Riboflavin, and others. The Mill Mutuals are affiliated with the War 


These are the vitamins made by nature—not Damage Corporation as Fiduciary Agents. 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 


is milled right into Zesto flour. 


And another important thing—the bread and w KW K 
rolls really taste good. 


For information call, wire or write your 
The WALNUT CREEK MILLING C0. Mill Mutual Insurance Office. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS wk OW 














. ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
. MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
KING S FLOURS 400 West Madison Street 
are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else ey 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA : Bn Goodhue Mill Co. 
































SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Paten MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Faney First Clear 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Sotat andes Oca Wisconsin Rye Flour 














Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
CHUBB & SON or Performance and Satisfaction 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
Polide ‘of this 2. are in a ny os e ‘ we PA 
held by all leading millers Hert teidies - -  Atenta. Ge. EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 





























e WHEAT and RYE * For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 
Cuicaco & ILLINoIs MipLaNp Raitway Co. 
oS: mie OUND 4USD/DSN oz DB E. IRBER, Agent, V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
= 7 4 Atlanta FULTON Dallas ae go Minn, asia Ooripringfeld. il. 
Shellabarger Mills | SSSR les cco aan 
Millers Since 1776 4) Minncapolis MILLS Mew Orleans 








sauna + kansas | Seoceeemes | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 10" 








MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 



































THE QUAKER LINE | | Garland Milling Co. DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
fe — Secret Pure oe Wheat 
THE QUAKER OATS CO. sii ios 
Sheers Mon - STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
Millers of 
BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘he Noviieicizin Miter *CERESOTA *ARISTOS ®HECKERS 
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* BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


e 


e 


Mullers of the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
































. * | 
Head Office: Cables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 372 Country Elevators 

High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch Winnipeg 





HlourrMldlds 


Mr at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
I 


SaLEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTGarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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Me 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 





MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods Malling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 





“HASTINGS’ “ o Pe, a | 
Montreal Sc ann USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


HALIFAX, HAMILTON, 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, 


QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., 
SAULT STE. MARIE, 








BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 





MONTREAL, CANADA 



























TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY ear eo 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
=a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 


STERLING 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


— : — 
Head Cable 


Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 

Canada 











E MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











Sea" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo = 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAG 4 COTTON | pane 
. BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


} A. rawre-wormus.-sorono ‘The CANADIAN BAG CO. Limited | = 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


nt 

















—— 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 

































Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour / 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” ° 
Gstie: biliaiinn “aman ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA HES EM dAT SOM OHS 
Z ¥ M / T & a 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY. Ltd Grain M erchants Shippers and Exporters 
’ gail ase a , 7 WINNIPEG « CANADA 
BLOSSOM of CANADA YORK NORDIC Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” VEZ SS 
= 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL . CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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“The way Mr. Hoover an’ Mr. Barnes is talkin’ about how 
aseae | scarce wheat’s goin’ to be,”’ said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
one Wi ithe Fish River Roller Mills, “‘kind of reminds 
me of the time, a few years back, that a 
§ slick agent stuck Pap Stone, up to the 
grocery, with mighty nigh a steam- 
(¥! boat full of mustard sardines. Pap 
Ts 2 used to talk around all day about 
= how the sardine crop was ruined 

















jore in the world, an’ then nights he'd 
*2A\ = go out to the back of the store and 


oa : Lek _— the ae ey no more’n Par S Stone _ 








From The Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days In World War I 











Unscrambling Act 











(Continued from page 31) 
proclamation terminating all government 
control of wheat and its products, ef- 
fective on May 31. 

By contrast with the varied uncertain- 
ties of the first six months of 1920, sub- 
sequent decontrol problems were few in 
number, but they more than made up in 
magnitude what they lacked in variety. 
Substantially there were only three seri- 
ous difficulties confronting the trade: the 
decline in wheat prices, the collapse of 
the flour export trade, and the importa- 
tion of Canadian wheat and flour. The 
first two of these, however, were so far- 
reaching as to make the last half of 
1920 one of thermost trying, and in many 
entire 


ways the most disastrous, in the 


history of American flour milling. 


FUTURES TRADING RESUMED 

Early in July the interest of the trade 
was centered chiefly on what would hap- 
pen when option trading reopened. The 
event itself was 


apparently unexciting 


enough. When trading began on July 
15 in Chicago, after a lapse 
years, the first sales were made 
@2.73 for the December option, and 
$2.74 for March, or 15@20c under the 
price of cash wheat. Kansas City 
tations were 4@5c under Chicago, and 
Minneapolis was Ic higher. 


of three 
at -$2.72 


quo- 


Two days 
later there was a warning of what was 
to come, in a decline which carried De- 
cember down to $2.53 and March to 
$2.57 

For 10 days the 
but on July 28 the 


market was quiet, 


future broke 45c, 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank B Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











while cash wheat dropped 55c. From 
that time on, the story of wheat prices 
for the rest 
erratic but progressive drops. For a 
while the 
much as 25¢ below cash wheat, 


of the year was one of 


December option ruled as 
but this 
differential was gradually cut down, un- 
til by mid-November it was only about 
5e bu. 
END OF THE GRAIN CORPORATION 

The Grain 

ceased its active 


which had 
on May 31, 
played practically no part in the affairs 


Corporation, 
work 
of the second half year. Mr. Barnes 
resigned in August, both as wheat di- 
rector and as president of the Grain 
affairs of the latter 
having been wound up so successfully 
that in July it turned over to the United 
States Treasury $350,000,000, and _ in 
August $100,000,000 
mous business had been carried on with 


Corporation, the 
more. Its enor- 


whatsoever on 
capitalization, and the 


practically no demand 
its $155,000,000 
return of this great credit to the nation 
did much to strengthen the high opinion 
of its efficiency which the public had 
gradually acquired. 

Congressional and presidential appro- 
priations expended by the Food Admin- 
istration from beginning to end totaled 
$7,862,669. The value of the food com- 
modities furnished to the allies and the 
liberated countries from July, 1917, to 


July, 1919, adds up to about $3,670,- 
000,000. But the program of food con- 


trol can hardly be evaluated in terms of 
appropriations and expenditures. <A 
more important measurement is the fact 
that the United States came through the 
war with its markets intact and its dis- 
tributing and producing agencies capable 
of supplying sufficient food in the 
months following the armistice to save 
practically the whole of Europe from 
This achievement is not 
strictly a part of the story of food con- 
trol, but historically it is one of the 
most significant sequels to it. 


starvation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Coming Events 


June 28-30.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
summer meeting at Beatley’s on the Lake, 
Russells Point, Ohio; secretary, Roy E. 
Ferguson, 829 W. Broad Street, Columbus. 

July 19-21.—West Virginia Bakers Asso- 
ciation, summer convention at Greenbrier 
Hotel, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va; sec- 
retary, Orren L. Jones, Middlebourne. 

July 21-24.—International Baby Chick As- 
sociation, convention at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Aug. 10-12.—National Industrial Stores As- 
sociation (convention city to be selected). 

Aug. 17-20.—National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers, convention at Chicago. 

Aug. 19-22.—National Food Distributors 
Association, convention at Chicago. 

Sept. 27-30.—Super Market Institute, 
vention at St. Louis. 

Nov. 18-20.—Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, convention at New York. 
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Robin :-: Hood 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Hobin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


45 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 


Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


tles Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orvental T xport Sales: Vancouver 


* Montreal Codes: Riverside A BC Sth Edition & Pris 








CEREAL CUTTERS | 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


EXPORTERS 


TORONTO 


Cable Address: ‘CoaTsPEzR"” 








MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 


CANADA 











CANADIAN- Bemis BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


'nnNtEL_PEG e WAN COUVV ER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 0- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Nashville Geter Rapids 
Chicago Getumbae —Sleago™ Es cera 
St. Lout Gubeenh Kansas City Continental Export + on 
» Louis veston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Jones-HErTreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missourt 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 


“THE ADMIRAL” 











Salina, Kansas 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” » 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 














PREPARED 


Trainee Snozzlebeake brought his bed 
lamp, striped pajamas, reading glasses 
and smoking stand along to camp after 
he heard they had “fatigue” periods at 
the post. 

vv 
THERE YOU ARE 


If a bachelor is a fellow who has been 
crossed in love . 

Then a married sap is one who has 
been double-crossed. 


¥ ¥ 
OF COURSE 

“My son is specializing in languages.” 

“Is that right?” 

“Yes, I got a bill that said $20 for 
French, $50 for Spanish and $200 for 
Scotch.” 

¥ ¥ 
SORRY STATE 

Waitress—I have stewed kidneys, boiled 
tongue, fried liver and pigs’ feet. 

Diner—Don’t tell me your troubles, 
sister. Give me some chicken pie. 


¥ ¥ 
BETTER HURRY 


“Hurry over to the Delta Chi house, 
doctor. A fellow there has something 
the matter with his eyes.” 

“It must be serious if you wake me 
up at this time of night. What’s the 
trouble? Does he see elephants and 
snakes and things?” 

“No, sir, that’s why we called. The 
room is full of them and he can’t see 
any.”—Yale Record. 

v ¥ 
BOTH 

“Was his bankruptcy due to a lack 
of brains?” 

“Yes, a lack and a lass?”—Sun Dial. 

¥ ¥ 
WHAT'S THE USE? 

“Cheer up, old man! 
you drown your sorrow?” 

“She’s stronger than I am and, be- 
sides, it would be murder.”—Carolina. 


Why don’t 


¥ ¥ 
I SUPPOSE 
X—I do my ice skating in the winter 
on the same spot I do my horseback 
riding in the summer. 
Y—Do people laugh when you fall 
down? 
X—No, but the ice makes some funny 
cracks.—NV. Y. U. Medley. 
¥ ¥ 
NOW THERE'S SOMETHING 
Of course you've heard about the 
Scotchman who joined the army just so 
he could write to his girl free? 
¥ ¥ 
oH 
Is my girl dumb? Say, she thinks an 
orifice is the place where I work and a 
factory is an encyclopedia! 
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WOLFF'S 


ms PREMIUM 
: FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready ~, fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 








Operating Kansas City 
levator 


Southern Eleva "“nenes City, Mo. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 


Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leith 


102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


—7, Li 8 mM 4 , B.C. 3. * 
ee nen eas, aes See Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C, 3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 


45 Hope Street 
STANNARD, COLLINS & co. FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
IMPORTERS OFFICES ALSO AT Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
Cory Buildings, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST Cables: ‘Puitip,” Dundee . 
Y : HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 

Cable Address: ‘DorFEaAcH,"’ London | COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 

MARDORF, PEACH & CO.,Ltd. | @R41N. SEEDS. OD TE eaevrre FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 








“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoGLasz” 


L@OKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,” London Cable Address: ''DrpLoma,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FORMERLY FLOUR MERCHANTS 


WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS 


and Sweden 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 Reference: 
Subscription Room PO. Vance Gees GLASGOW, C. 2 . Chase National oe So a of New York, 
: ‘ — C. I. F. business much preferred. ow FOF 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,” Londen. Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow Midland Bank, aA .. ney & Princes 8t., 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: '"GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Subscription Room, 
Geothing Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated +” 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


NEW YORK 

















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


"i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO The Bourse Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Prod 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR carces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ]_LOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse 


H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Low Grades sss Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So.UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ““CzntTURY” 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 


NEW YORK 
LITTLE ROCK - 

















“~~... of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. .. ° 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ° 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery ree st. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical. Corp., 
New York, N. Y¥ 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas .. ° 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling Kansas. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


eee een eeeee eeeeeeee 


eee ee weeeeeee 


ee eee reer seseeeesesere 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., sianeepeme, St. 
Louis, etc. ....+-- ° 
Bernheimer, Harry N. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co. eevesorcesoeee 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N, Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


ee eeeeee 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ..cccccccccecs ove 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. éeees 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 


eee e meee eer eee eeeeeee 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
TONTO cccccceereceres eevee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., *Winni- 


peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. . “Er Reno, 
Okla. . 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ......+s+eeeees 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich.. 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......-++:+ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill....... ose 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inec., Pendleton, 
Oregon . eocccece 
Colorado Milling. & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. Y. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl.. 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich,.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas eccccccccccccccs 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ... ° 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Lta., Glasgow, 
Scotland .. ecccccccccs 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 


weer eeeee seen 
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Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... Ceeccees 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn....... ee 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.......... e 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.... 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., 
Tenn. eecccccs 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, "Okla... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N 
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Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago. . 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ....ccccccccccccevecs 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ... ‘ 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, BG... 008 


New Ulm, 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ...... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. ..... 
First National Bank in St. Louis.. 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Clty, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y...... 
Foods, Inc., Jermey City, N. J......--06. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ... eccccece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, &t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 
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eee eee errr eeeres 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Gey, Be. cccvccccctveces coccccccocece 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
— Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
eb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham, The, New York, N. Y....... eee 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York... 
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Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ... evcececes 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land cocceccecccccece 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. eeeccccocecs 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


eee weer eee eeene 


eee eeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
ee eccecccccccesssCOVEr 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, ... 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Astiond), Witccisecccccceces 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 
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Parchment 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, “Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
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Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson; ~ 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
O. ccccceee 
Kimpton, W. &., 
Australia . 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. be Minneap- 
olis, Minn. ecccccccccee 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn. eeccce 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 

Ween Bee Be 6000604000 crs sevneesecses 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


Orleans, La. 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 


Cintemme, Th. ccccccccccese ercccecce 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.......... 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 


Lake of the Woods teed Co., 
Montreal, Que. eocccce 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., “Toronto, Can, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. eeeceee 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas ........ 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. eoccccccccoce 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Lund, 8S., Oslo, Norway..... cove 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., ee Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas .... 
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Salina, 


eee eeeee 


eee eee eeeeeee eens eeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ........ eoee 
McKinnon & McDonald, ‘Lta., ” Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccccccccecs ° 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, IIll..... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., COM, ccccccccccsecceccccecs 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas —e Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas ....seees Cc cccccccccccnce 
Midland Chemical ” Laboratories, Inc., 9 
Dubuque, Iowa ......++++% ° 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Ohio ..cceeee ° 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ....+... . 
Miner-Hillard ailing Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
P@. «co 
Minot Flour “Mill Co., * “Minot, N. D.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, ...... eccccccccccccs ccccece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
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Columbus, 


ee eee eeeeee 
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seeee 


Scotland ..... eccccccccccecs 
Moundridge Milling - ‘Co. ° Moundridge, 
Kansas ..ccccccccccscccccs ecccccccce 


Belle- 


seen eeeeeeee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
ville, Nu. Je coccccecce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Ned. .ccccccccece eo 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIl........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
KANSAS ccccccccccccccccceecccscccece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator _ Newton, 
Kansas ...ccccccccces 
New Ulm Roller Mill ‘Co. oo 
Minn. ecccecece 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio ..... ° 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ...... ee 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ++++-Cover 
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New Ulm, 


eee 


eeeeeee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


FEA], QUE. ..ccccccccccccccccccces 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn, cocccccccccccccccccescccccccces 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
KaAnsaw ccccccccccccccsccccccccces 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. wccccccccccccccesecs ee 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.. eae 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man. eeeccecce 
Pearlstone, H. s., New York, N. Y.. 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago... P 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont... Sdeeoece 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
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Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
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Quaker Oats carmen St. Joseph, 
BO. ccccccccccccccecccccccccccece 


Rapid River Milling Co., pate City, 
8. D. 


R 


Red River Milling Co. Secu Falls, 
Minn, ....e.c00% eeoecscccseececoce 
Red Star Yeast & " Products Co. -» Mil- 
WOGMSO, WE. cc cccceccecocscevcecces 


Red Wing Milling Co., Rea Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
ME, Bs vb o66ebbbescereesivenccs 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
NS ere eee eee 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gate, TRBIMME ccccccccccvcsucecececss 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccccce cecccccccecs 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., " Minneapelia. 
Minn, .....-+ ° ° Cee deeCercese 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell. Kansas senwe 


Cloud, 


~ St. Cloud Milling Co., St. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills “Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ...... Seeeesccccece 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Me.. heeeeeee oaeee 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
MI, 5: 66:0-0:0:00 454044 04000606500800 

Security Flour Mills Co., "Abilene, Kansas 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 


Sheridan om | Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WHO. coccocesece 


Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, i... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

SAG, TOMER, TAR. 66 ceccccccasccce ° 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York.......... ooes 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
oe et | eee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney 
York, N. Yo wccccecs 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ..... ccccce 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
xu. F. . 
Tri-State Milling Co. co ” Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn, Coccccccccccccccce 


Corp., 


eee eerereeeee 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Iil.... 
United Grain eden Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, .....- ° 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. access 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. cccoccccccccccccece 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. .... ee reccccsetece 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


eeeeeee 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 


BHIMM. ccccccececscceces eccecccce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ..... Ce cccccccccccceccccceccce 
Wallace & ‘Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
Ne DF. cccvcccccces eccccees Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. Great Bend, 
TEOMGRS oc cc cc cccecccccccccccccceces 


Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Daliem, GREGOR ccccccccccccccccs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. ....... ee 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas oar Mo.. 
GOGO, TH. ccccccccccecce eocce 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. cecce, 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo, cotccecses 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas .......... eccccccccces 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Ge.cccoes 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
wae Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
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Wisconsin Milling Co., "Menomonie, Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... ee 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ......... oseee 
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A single, convenient, ready-mixed concentrate — 
added to flour on the basis of 1 oz. per bbl. — brings 
your flour into line with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration requirements for flour enrichment. Its use 
doesn’t involve laboratory work on your part and 
does not upset mill routine in any way. 





a is supplied to millers in the 
form of a finely divided powder that can be in- 
corporated in the flour by means of the Novadel 
feeder or other reliable feeding equipment. 
Thorough and intimate dispersion is assured. 
Application methods easily fit into mill routine. 


For the full story about this economical, time-saving en- 





richment concentrate, write for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 








RESULTS 


7 XS 
Every batch of “N-RICHMENT-A” is separately as- 


sayed and must meet rigid standards of uniformity. 
You can apply it according to directions and be 
relieved of all concern as to full compliance with 


nutritional standards. Moreover, its careful blend- 





ing eliminates any possibility of separation in transit. 
NA-78E 








Dawn patrol 


Spend a day with Joe and you'll 
discover what makes him tick. A 
morning chore for Dad, an errand 
for Mom, then play...lots of it. 


Joe thinks this is a great place. 
He goes to a public school, a free 
church. He likes the youngsters next 
door, the double-dip cones at the 
corner store, the sizzling hamburgers 
at the county Fair. 


He likes the way his Dad can hold 


up his head and speak his mind. 


And when Joe looks to the horizon 
he sees new things to come, new 
progress for tomorrow. 


These are the things worth fight- 
ing for, worth keeping for him. 


We, the 8200 men and women 
of General Mills, have a stake in the 
Joes of America...a responsibility 
to see that the food he gets is as 
good as the science of nutrition can 
make it. To this end we devote our 
resources, our energies and the skill 
of our laboratories. 


Makers of Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen Tested" Flour - Bakers Flours - Wheaties - Cheerioats - 
Kix + Bisquick + Softasilk Cake Flour - Betty Crocker Soup - Commercial Farm Feeds 





PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





